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A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 


We have often reflected on the importance of procuring and intro- 
ducing to general use a new version of the Holy Scriptures. About 
two hundred years have elapsed since the commonly received transla- 
tion was made public, and have, in their revolution, accumulated 
arguments in favor of another in its place. In order to direct the 
attention of our readers to this subject, we will mention some of these 
arguments, and examine such objections to the plan of a new transla- 
tion, as may suggest themselves to our mind. 

The most obvious, if not the weightiest, argument, in favor of our 
plan, is this :—That the language of the present version of the Bible, 
in a multitude of instances, has become, by the alterations in the 
standard of public taste, decidedly indelicate, coarse, vulgar, and un- 
readable. 

Every clergyman has felt this to be true, again and again, in the 
pulpit, when called upon, perhaps unexpectedly, to read a portion of 
scripture, and subjected to the unpleasant alternative of shocking his 
own feelings and the feelings of his audience, by pronouncing, aloud, 
passages, which the decencies of ordinary conversation would frown 
down as insufferable,—or of omitting them at the risk of interrupting 
the continuity of narrative, reasoning, or illustration, and thus betray- 
ing his predicament to a thousand watchful eyes. 

Every father of a family, whose piety has prompted him to that 
duty, which should be neglected by none,—family devotions,—has felt 
this objection to the present version, returning frequently upon him, 
as he has been obliged to slur over, with blushing haste, the objection- 
able texts, to spare the confusion, surprise, and wonder of his wife, 
and children, and servants. 

Every teacher has learned to appreciate this argument, by his pain- 
ful experience in the management of youthful minds. We ourselves 
remember the oft-secen effect of indelicate Scriptures, uitered by some 
coarse, blundering school-boy, or by some sensitive and shrinking, and 
almost inarticulate, girl :—the suppressed merriment of the vulgar or 
unthinking ; their covert and significant glances, the downcast ey« 
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and suffused cheeks of the polished and thoughtful ; and the ludicrous 
awkwardness of the pedagogue himself, whether endeavoring to pre- 
serve his insecure decorum of countenance, or to give a character of 
decency and respectability to the passage by his severe dignity and 
awful solemnity of look and carriage. We recollect an instance of 
what we considered the audacious impudence of a classmate in col- 
lege, who went to the President and asked for an explanation of one of 
these numerous exceptionable passages. ‘The President’s reply is an 
instructive comment on the effect of the presence of such texts in our 
Scriptures. Je denied its existence. So accustomed was the good old 
man to pass by, without reflection, the objectionable verses, that he 
had entirely forgotten that they were a part of the Bible, and not until 
his own eyes convinced him of the fact would he yield to conviction. 
Hundreds are in the same situation. 

In the Sabbath School we have found ourselves reduced to occa- 
sional distress by the simple and natural questions of children, on parts 
of the Old or New Testament, which we should never have pointed 
out to their observation. 

But so general is the experience and knowledge on this point, that 
we need not dwell long upon its consideration. Nor need we, by 
quoting passages in support of the argument, perpetuate and multiply 
the evil, of which we complain. 

Even foreigners take notice of the wide difference between the com- 
mon and scriptural standard of refinement, although they sometimes 
draw wrong conclusions from the fact. ‘Thus the lamented Spurz- 
heim, in his work on Education, remarks that ladies will listen without 
emotion to any part of Scripture, when read in the pulpit, who would, 
at table, be shocked to speak of the Lec of a fowl. This remark shows 
that he had discerned the difference between the phraseology of the 
Bible and that of common life; but he was wrong in supposing that 
the former does not offend those who are fastidious respecting the latter. 

This difference is, under existing circumstances, an unavoidable, 
but not an incurable, evil. It is the result of that march of intellectual 
and moral improvement, which has been carrying forward society for 
centuries, and of course leaving more and more in the rear the litera- 
ture of preceding times. While men have changed, books have re- 
mained unchanged ; while these have borne the stamp of advancement, 
those have retained the seal of antiquity. That which was listened to 
in the Courts of Elizabeth and James, as the language of courtesy and 
refinement, has, in many instances, been driven from the hearing of 
decent society. 

The literature of that day is not, indeed, wholly expelled from our 
libraries ; but it searcely lingers in our parlors, cannot be indiscrim- 
inately read in our social circles, and is, or ought to be, to the young 
and tender mind, ‘ banned and barred, forbidden fare.’ The Dramas 
of Shakspeare and Ben Johnson, whose immortality is secured by the 
embalming process of genius, survive the attack of time ; but modern 
refinement revolts from the coarseness of language and sentiment, 
which was once unnoticed in the books. 

But the Bible itself cannot be thus given up; its importance de- 
mands some other mode of removing those superficial evils that affect 
not its essential character. 
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It is still the book of God, though marked with the traces of human 
frailty on the media, by which its divine truths are communicated to us. 
But there is something more than merely a refinement of taste, which 
calls for a change in the phraseology of the Bible. If the delicate 
and fastidious, and of course well-taught, portion of the community 
alone were concerned, we should not consider this point so important ; 
because they would be able to discriminate between the matter and 
the manner ; the sentiment and the language ; and to perceive that no 
fault attaches to the Bible itself, however faulty the language of the 
translation, when measured by the standard of their own taste. Be- 
sides this class, however, there is another, and a larger one, whose 
members are not so able to draw the right line of distinction in the 
matter; whose untaught mental vision distinguishes not the subject 
from the language ; who are aware of coarseness and vulgarity, and 
do not see that they attach only to the version of the book, and who, 
therefore, feel the whole subject of religion to be stained and degraded ; 
and, according to their own character, as it happens io be pious or 
irreligious, are prepared to lament or to scoff, are shaken by doubt and 
fear, or are fortified in contempt and disbelief. All subjects whatso- 
ever, no matter whether sacred or profane, religious or secular, are 
judged of, by the majority of mankind, according to the manner in 
which they are treated and set forth; and the power of language is 
such that the most solemn and important truth may, by its means, be 
robbed of all dignity, and reduced to utter contempt. As we would, 
therefore, sustain the character of Scripture in public estimation ; as 
we would preserve to all mankind a perception of its dignity and in- 
terest, by preserving a strict correspondence between its reality and its 
appearance ; as we would avoid the generation of surprise and doubt, 
disrespect and contempt, for the sacred volume,—let us apply the easy 
remedy to evils, which we see in existence. 

There is yet another consideration, which gives great weight to this 
argument. ‘The evils, of which we have been speaking, besides dis- 
turbing the enjoyment of well-meaning and well-taught readers, and 
besides degrading, though unjustly, the character of religion itself in 
the estimation of the great majority of readers, produce injurious effects 
on the minds and morals of the young and tender ;—on those whose 
intellectual development is affected by the slightest cause, and whose 
welfare is therefore to be watched with the most constant and scruti- 
nizing cautiousness. Coarseness or impurity of language must either 
injure the intellectual taste, and produce in the mind corresponding 
habits of thought and expression; or corrupt the morals, by calling up 
immoral trains of thought, and presenting pictures of a gross and 
licentious character to the imagination. In whatever light we view 
the influence of these evil causes, it is alike to be deprecated, and, in 
this day of improvement in education, it assumes a character of un- 
wonted importance, and demands the attentive consideration of the 
leaders of the age. 

To the whole of this first argument in favor of a new version of 
Scripture, we have heard the reply made, that, instead of making the 
Bible yield to the fluctuations of language, its character requires that 
we should make language itself defer to the Bible ;—that this sacred 
volume should form the standard itself of good taste, as well as good 
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morals, and that every deviation from its usage should be guarded 
against by those who have the direction and control of literature. But 
a reply of this sort hardly deserves an answer. 

No one would rejoice more heartily than we should, in beholding 
the Bible in the deserved situation of centre and sun, to the whole sys- 
tem of human learning: itself shedding light and glory on science and 
literature, and in turn receiving reflected rays from them. None more 
than ourselves would exult in making all the thousand parts of educa- 
tion gather around and point towards the Bible as their great end and 
aim—the fountain of all truth and enjoyment. But this desire does 
not and should not extend so far as to make the language of the Bible, 
which is the language net of inspiration, but of an age rude and un- 
civilized in comparison with the present, the limit,—the Ultima ‘Thule, 
of improvement in the science of communicating truth and knowledge. 
It would be unworthy of men, who are desirous of elevating all science 
to its highest possible rank,—nay, contrary to the free and bold spirit 
of advancement and improvement, which Seripture itself teaches us to 
cherish, thus to fetter the progress of language, which is constantly 
becoming wide in its range, and more accurate in signification, as well 
as more delicate in its expression. "To check this advancement would 
be to check the advancement of every other science whose communi- 
cation necessarily depends on the use and power of words; it would, 
in fact, be placing a barrier before all improvement in the character 
and condition of our race. 

The truth of our answer will appear more distinctly when we reflect 
how few are those, how very few, who are original thinkers and dis- 
coverers of truth in this wide world; how much even reflection depends 
on language, and how absolutely the great mass of society depend, 
for what they know and believe, on their communication with others, 
through the medium of words; and how impossible, of course, it would 
be to elevate society if this medium of comimunication and influence 
were to be condemned to perpetual imprisonment. It will appear dis- 
tinctly on an examination of the changes which have been going on 
since the present version of the Bible was made, in a thousand sci- 
ences, in literature, in the whole cirele of human knowledge,—all which 
changes have been accompanied by similar changes in the scope and 
power of language. ‘Such examination will, in fact, show that lan- 
guage is the exact gauge and measure of knowledge in all societies; 
that just so far as its compass extends, aud no farther, has any com- 
munity advanced on the great journey of truth;—and that when it is 
limited and anchored to any immoveable object, knowledge, like a 
vessel swinging off to full cable’s length from her casts, must there be 
checked and remain forever immoveable. 

But were the reply deserving of the serious attention which we have 
bestowed upon it, and were it true that language itself should be made 
the vassal of any book whatsoever, we might still reply, that, granting 
the truth of that proposition, it does not affect our argument, inasmuch 
as the wrong has been done,—and here we are broken loose from the 
trammels of the seventeenth century, and enduring all the unmitigable 
ills of a chronic and deeply-seated error ;—return is hopeless ; we can- 
not roll back the fiery flying wheel of change, and restore it to its 
ancient station,—and we must, therefore, rest content with such remedy 
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as is within our power. As Mahomet has run away from the moun- 
tain and refuses to go back, we must shoulder the mountain and carry 
itto him. As knowledge, and taste, and morals, have all rambled far 
off from the phraseology of Scripture, the best we can do is to sigh 
over the distressing error, and endeavor to bring the phraseology up 
with them. 

It may be asked whether it is in all cases the fault of language that 
the present version is shocking to good taste !—whether the fault is not 
sometimes the fault of the narrative, of the sentiments, of the very 
matter of the Bible; and what shall be done in these cases? Shall we 
cut down Scripture to the standard of modern squeamishness, and 
sacrifice not merely the bold, strong, and masculine speech of everlast- 


ing truth, but the truth itself, to effeminate scruples, and exquisite re- 
finement of delicacy ? 

The inquiry is important, and should be soberly answered. An ex- 
amination of the Bible, or of any other book, will show us that ideas 
are, so to speak, the slaves of language; that there is scarcely one in 
the whole range of thoughts which may not be so conveyed to the 
mind by the aid of well-chosen words, as not to offend the most scru- 
pulous taste. With this proposition constantly in our remembrance, 
and recollecting also that the Scriptures contain no lesson or sentiment 
of immorality, we shall discover an easy and satisfactory reply to the 
questions before proposed. ‘There is, of course, no part of the Bible, 
which would need to be removed or concealed ;—there is no passage, 
which might not be so subjected, by the power of words, to the law of 
delicacy, as to give no offence; and, of course, no one can fear that 
our argument involves the destruction of the integrity of the Scripture 
Canon. 

While thus expressing ourselves, with regard to the holy writings, 
we must be allowed to give utterance to our opinion respecting one 
portion of the present received version of the Old Testament; to wit, 
**Solomon’s Song.’ We are prepared to declare unequivocally, and 
at once, that we think this Song has no right to the place which it 
now occupies ; that we do not deem it a part and portion of inspira- 
tion ; that, so far from this, we consider its character as grossly inde- 
cent, and its influence decidedly evil, to both Christians and readers at 
large, as well as to the cause of religion. And we are ready to give 
our reasons. 

There is not, in the first place, the least particle of internal evidence 
to prore that this Song is inspired,—that it has any relation, direct or 
allegorical, to sacred truth,—or that it was written for any other than 
amatory purposes. ‘There is no mention therein to be found, of any 
thing but earthly love, and its stimulants. ‘There is hot the slightest 
deviation from the language of the new-married couple, engrossed with 
objects of sense ;—no allusion to truths or doctrines, persons or things, 
which do not belong entirely to the nuptial couch, and the luxurious pala- 
ces and gardens of the most luxurious and voluptuous of all the kings 
of Israel. Were the “ Song of Solomon” to be read by one who was 
ignorant that it had been incorporated with the other Bible-books, 
he would never dream that it possessed any claims to inspiration. 
Even Matthew Henry, the commentator, who is strenuous in his de- 
fence of the claims of this Song to a place in the Scripture Canon, 
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confesses that it is too profoundly mysterious for human comprehen- 
sion ; and that, whereas the Psalms of David are level to ordinary minds, 
and contain (in his quaint language,) shallows through which a lamb 
might walk, the Songs of Solomon are more than sufficient for the 
strongest intellect, and contain depths in which an elephant might 
swim ! 

So far from bearing the stamp of inspiration, this book cannot be 
read by the soberest Christian, by its most earnest advocate, by the 
most abstracted and etherialized of men, without a flush of carnal feel- 
ing, or a vision of sensual images, or a constant struggle between the 
flesh and the spirit, common sense and mistaken* piety. It is crowd- 
ed with the language of burning, Syrian love; it is full of similes and 
descriptions, which could have been scarcely tolerable in the rudest 
age, and which, in our days, cannot be read or spoken. The whole 
Song speaks to us of Solomon in his splendid suburban retreat, dallying 
with the daughter of Pharaoh, and beginning that course of sensual 
pursuits, which made his old age abominable, and accursed of God. It 
vindicates for itself the character which it assumes,—* a song of loves,” 
and is indeed a ‘‘ Song of Songs,” being among the amatory the most 
amorous. 

Its claim to inspiration, in the second place, is not advanced either 
by itself, or in any part of Scripture. It is no where quoted or alluded 
to in the subsequent parts of the Old Testament, or in any part of the 
New. ‘This fact may not be conclusive, of itself, against the imspira- 
tion of the Song: but, when taken concurrently with others, it sup- 
ports our opinion most strongly. 

We need not enter upon the vast amount of learning which has been 
accumulated on this subject; it is sufficient for us to say that the ab- 
surdities of Bernard, Sanctius, Bossuet, Lowth, et hoc genus innumera- 
bile, in endeavoring to give some rational interpretation of the Canticles 
as religious songs, are strong arguments in our favor. Talent and 
learning have done their utmost, and failed, to convince themselves or 
others that their theory was right. And, although it may be, as it is 
said, that Jewish authors never questioned the right of the Song to its 
present location, we are not prepared to sacrifice our own common 
sense on the altar of national prepossessions, of Israelitish partialities, 
clothing every fragment of their ancient literature with the character 
of inspiration, and where their theory was manifestly at war with the 
obvious meaning of the work, plunging into the profoundest labyrinth 
of mystification to discover a secret interpretation. 

We have never known any father of a family whose reliance on the 
authority of the Rabbins, of the Patriarchs of the church, of Councils, 
or of modern Commentators, was so firm as to sustain him, even with 
the aid of the purest and sincerest piety, in reading the Canticles 
around the altar of social prayer. ‘They are seldom, if ever, used as 
the fountains of sacred truth in the pulpit. We recollect but one in- 
stance, in which atext has ever been chosen from them ; and connect- 
ed with this instance, is an anecdote that may illustrate that obtuse- 
ness of sensibility, which must be necessary to support a man in such 
a selection. On a certain occasion, we heard a clergyman, in a re- 


* Mistaken in its reverence for the book in question—its respect for the Song. 
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mote part of this commonwealth, preach from Solomon’s Song, chap. 
Vili. verse Sth, “‘ We have a little sister, and she hath no breasts ; 
what shall we do for our sister in the day when she shall be spoken 
for?” Dining with the reverend gentleman soon after, in the house of 
another clergyman, we noticed that in eating his fish, he drew the 
bones from his mouth, and very coolly threw them upon the carpet 
beneath the table. <A parallelism with his former conduct as exact as 
can be found in Hebrew poetry. 

So much for ‘‘ Solomon’s Song.” We will now resume our argu- 
ments in favor of a new version of the Bible, with the remark, that 
should the voice of the community, or the majority of Christians, be 
allowed to settle the claims of this part of the Sacred Canon, we doubt 
not that it would be rejected from the Bible, and placed on the same 
shelf with the Epithalamia of the Greeks and Romans. 

The second argument, in favor of a new translation of Scripture, is 
that the changes, which have taken place in the English language, 
since the present version was made, have rendered many words either 
wholly or partly obsolete. Many have been dismissed from usage, 
and their definitions forgotten by all but the learned; many have 
wholly changed their signification ; and others have so far changed it, 
as to render the passages, in which they occur, obscure or ambiguous. 
As the great majority of the readers of Scripture are unlearned, or 
moderately taught, and entirely ignorant of the history of languages, 
being just able to read and readily comprehend those books, in which 
words are used in the modern significations, very great inconvenience 
is suffered, and many evils are caused by these changes. ‘Thousands 
read the Bible without fully understanding it, or hoping to understand 
it; thousands have acquired the habit of reading merely for the sake 
of reading, and having formerly become weary of the vain labor of 
trying to comprehend, and having acquired habits of total imattention, 
the Scripture is to them but a dead letter, except, perhaps, in some of 
its parts ; and, finally, other thousands are obliged to read and re-read, 
wonder, doubt, inquire, study, and toil without end, over that, which 
ought to be, and might be, made so plain that “a wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err therein.” 

It is impossible for one familiar with the literature of the last three 
centuries to appreciate fully the evil of which we speak. None but 
the unlearned can point out all the instances, in which the argument is 
illustrated ; but it will not be difficult for us to mention some by way 
of stimulating the memories of others. 

Probably no portion of Scripture is so much read as the book of 
Psalms, nor does any other part, except perhaps the Prophets, furnish 
so many instances of the obscurity complained of. 

In the xviii. Ps. verse 5, David says, “* The sorrows of hell compassed 
me about ; the snares of death prevented me.” That verse contains 
two obscurities. ‘The first arises from mistranslation of the word here 
rendered hell: and every ordinary reader would ask at once, What are 
the sorrows of hell? We shall notice obscurities arisimg from this 
cause under another branch of our argument. The second obscurity 
is occasioned by the use of the word prevent, in a signification which 
has long since passed away. It is used again in verse Im. ‘‘ They 
prevented me in the day of calamity ; but the Lord was my stay.” 


’ 
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We cannot show the total change of the definition of this end more 
clearly than by using it in a sentence which we have lately observed 
published for a similar purpose—viz. ‘I must rise early to-morrow, 
and prevent the sun’s rising.” When the Bible was translated, “ pre- 
vent” signified to go before, to be before, and, by extension of idea, to 
surround or encompass. Now, it is synonymous with hinder. ‘The 
snares of death hindered me?” ‘* My enemies hindered me in the day 
of my calamity?’ Well may the untaught Christian, ignorant of 
Latin etymologies, inquire, What can the Psalmist mean ? 

In the ix. of Job, verse 33, it is said, ‘‘ neither is there any days- 
man betwixt us, that might lay his hand upon us both.” Dictionaries 
may still contain this word and its definition ;—but so far as modern 
usage is concerned, it is unknown ;—and how many men amongst a 
hundred could define it? 

How many of the common readers of the Scripture history, know 
that the emerods, with which the Philistines were afllicted while the 
ark of God remained amongst them, were hemorrhoids, or issues of 
blood? or how many of them would take the steps necessary to ascer- 
tain this fact? 

‘“T would have you without carefulness,” said St. Paul to the Co- 
rinthians ; it requires reflection to perceive that he wishes them to 
avoid excessive anxiety, or a multitude of engagements and employ- 
ments, 

** Moreover, brethren, we du you to wit of the grace of God bestow- 
ed on the churches of Macedonia,” said the same Apostle to the Co- 
rinthians, and probably the English translators of the Bible understood 
him; but we very much doubt if many at the present day do. In 
another part of the Scripture, we are told that Miriam ‘ stood afar off 
to wit what would become of Moses.” And the question is sometimes 
asked, “wot ye not, &c.” ‘These expressions are not hard to be un- 
derstood,—but ‘ f do you to wit,” is certainly obscure. 

The word conversation, in its scriptural signification, differs materi- 
ally from the same word in its modern sense. In the epistle to the 
Galatians, Paul says, (c. i. v. 13,) “* For ye have heard of my conver- 
sation in times past in the Jews’ religion, how that beyond measure I 
persecuted the chureh of God, and wasted it.” Conversation in that 
passage means the conduct generally; with us it means the exercise 
of the lips and tongue. 

In the x. Romans, L1th, it is said, “I say then, have they (the 
Jews) stumbled that they should fall? By no means; but rather 
through their fall, salvation is come unto the Gentiles for to provoke 
them to jealousy.” Now the obvious meaning of this English is such 
as to shock the feelings of a meek and unoftending Christian. Such 
is our present use of both the words “ provoke” and “ jealousy” that 
they look unscriptural even in Scripture. But instead of “ jealousy” 
we ought to read “emulation” or “increased zeal,’ asin the 14th 
verse following, where the same word (caze%qAcw) is translated “ pro- 


’ and instead of “ provoke,” we ought to read 


voke to emulation ;’ 
“* stimulate.” 

The translation of yx ysvaro—* God forbid,” to modern ears, con- 
veys the meaning of an oath——an adjuration of the strongest kind : its 
real meaning is no more than “ certainly not,” or “ by no means,” and 
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it is, therefore, used properly as the exclusion of a wrong conclusion 
in argument,—as the statement of a fact, not the offer of a prayer. 

Our third argument in favor of a new version of the Bible is, that 
there are now almost innumerable passages which are, by mistrans/la- 
tion, made either wholly unintelligible and absurd, ambiguous and 
doubtful, obscure, or different in signification from their original. 

These defects are in some cases owing to the bad English of the 
translators, and in some instances to their mistaking the Hebrew and 
Greek of the original Scriptures: and sometimes, probably, the evils 
are incurable on account of the obscurity in which inspiration is veil- 
ed, particularly in prophecies. But they are so crowded and multipli- 
ed throughout the whole Old Testament, that it is exceedingly fatigu- 
ing and perplexing to read it, and many, undoubtedly, are prevented 
from reading and studying the word of truth, by the impossibility of 
penetrating the fog, which hangs over it, except by becoming familiar 
with its ancient language. 

We have selected from the Psalms a number of verses, which will 
illustrate our meaning. In Psalm xviii. 36, David says to the Lord, 
“Thou hast enlarged my steps under me, that my feet did not slip.” 
We defy any man of common education to divine the meaning of that 
verse. But let him take the original Hebrew, and read, 

“ Thou didst make a wide path for my steps, 

That my feet did not stumble,” 
and the passage is intelligible and beautiful. 
So in the xlix. Ps. “ They that trust in their wealth, &c. none of 
them can by any means redeem his brother, nor give to God a ransom 
for him, (for the redemption of their sou! is precious, and it ceaseth 
forever,) that he should still live forever, &c.” How many have studi- 
ed and searched in vain to understand that passage! How many dif- 
ferent theories have been built upon it! And how simple and beyond 
doubt is the true translation—‘* No one can redeem his brother from 
death, nor give a ransom for him to God: Too costly is the redemp- 
tion of his life, (and he giveth it up forever!) that he should live to 
eternity, and not see the grave.” 

There is another passage which has been to some a stumbling-block, 
and to others foolishness, for many generations. ‘ Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell, nor suffer thy holy one to see corruption.” Jt means, 
“Thou wilt not leave me in the grave; thou wilt not suffer thine 
anointed to see corruption.” 

In the Ixxiv. Ps. the Lord is called upon in these words: “ Lift up 
thy feet unto the perpetual desolations, even all that the enemy hath 
done wickedly, in the sanctuary ; thine enemies roar in the midst of 
thy congregations: they set up their ensigns for signs: A man was 
famous according as he had lifted up axes upon the thick trees; but 
now they break down the carved work thereof at once with axes and 
hammers.” Never was written a more unintelligible and unmeaning 
collection of sentences. And yet, in the language of Asaph, the senti- 
ment is clear, connected, harmonious, beautiful. 


“ Hasten thy steps to those utter desolations ; 
Every thing in the sanctuary the foe hath abused ! 
Thine enemies roar in the place of thine assemblies , 


VOL. V. 13 
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Their own symbols have they set up for signs,— 
They appeared like those who raise the are against a thicket ; 
They have broken down the carved work of thy temple with axes and hammers. 


In Ps. Ixxxvii. 4, 5. What means this passage: ‘I am counted 
with them that go down into the pit: IT am as a man that hath no 
strength. Free among the dead, like the slain that le in the grave, 
whom thou rememberest no more ; and they are cut off from thy hand.” 

Mr. Noyes’s translation has the merit of making intelligible what we 
presume was never before understood, but deemed wholly unmeaning, 
by more than ninety-nine hundredths of society. 

“ T ain counted, &c. 
I am like one who hath no streneth left : 
Like one laid low among the dead : 
Like the slain who le in the grave: 
Whom thou no more rememberest, 
And who are cut off from thy protection.” 

It is but a few days since we heard a friendly debate between an 
old lady and her son, both Christian professors, on the second verse of 
the 133d Psalm, in which family affection is compared to the “ pre- 
cious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the beard, even 
Aaron’s beard; that went down to the skirts of his garments.” ‘The 
point in dispute was, to what the word ¢hat, in the last clause of the 
verse, ought to be considered as referring ;—the old lady contended 
that it was the ointment which went down to the skirts of the priest’s 
garments,—and her son arguing that it was the beard itself which de- 
scended so low. 

In this case the doubt was of no importance, but there are other 
passages, the meaning of which, 7s important, and equally open to con- 
troversy. 

So also in Acts i. 25, there is a much controverted passage—with 
regard to the clause, “ that he might go to his own place,’—some 
applying it to Judas, and some to the new chosen Apostle,—thus mak- 
ing it mean, in the one instance, that Judas had gone to his final retri- 
bution,—and in the other, that Matthias might proceed to the sphere 
and work of an Apostle. In this instance, however, unquestionably 
the controversy has arisen, not from philological, but from partizan 
doubts. 

Our fourth argument, for the expediency of a new version is, that at 
present the Christian world is divided by controversies respecting the 
authenticity of some passages included in the present received version 
of Scripture. 

That it is possible to settle these questions of canon, we cannot 
doubt. The history of similar and greater controversies gives us ample 
ground, on which to base this opinion. ‘The authenticity of whole 
books has been disputed in the church for ages, and at last been decid- 
ed upon, conclusively and without dissent. For example, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was the subject of argument between the Christians of 
the East and West, and between those of different sects and schools, 
for centuries; but it is now unquestioned by the whole Christian 
world. 

Nor have former disputes been crushed and silenced by the voice of 
Council or Synod, clothed with assumed or delegated authority of 
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legislating for Christendom. The understanding, free and unfettered, 
has been appealed to as the arbiter of the controversy, and its decision 
has been the conclusion of debate. 

The increased light of modern learning warrants our belief that 
these questions, how long soever they have been agitated, might now 
be settled. The law of language, the correct rules of exegesis, the 
true spirit of the Gospel, the proper standard of opinion, and the varied 
learning necessary to shed clearness around such subjects, are all now 
far better known and understood than they have been at any former 
period, and, of course, it is now easier to determine these disputes. 

It is certainly a matter of no small moment, that every portion of the 
received Bible should be sealed with the stamp of purity and authen- 
ticity. There ought not to be a single disputed book,—there should 
be no Apocrypha,—no debated passages,—no questionable line or 
word ; and there need be none. But, in order to produce unanimity 
of opinion, there should be a unanimous application of the means 
necessary to produce it, and, of course, a general conviction of the 
necessity of unanimity, both of action and belief. 

The angry and desultory character of modern polemic controversy 
renders it almost vain to hope that a version of the Bible, however cor- 
rect, coming from any one denomination, will find universal accept- 
ance. ‘There must first be a combination of Christians in devising 
some manner, in which the new version shall be a joint work, approv- 
ed by scholars of every sect, and then we can hope to see the present 
antiquated and faulty translation wholly superseded by one, which shall 
enjoy the same universality of usage. 

There are now existing a multitude of partial translations, many of 
which might with advantage be adopted instead of the present com- 
mon one. ‘Thus there might, perhaps, be found the Book of Psalms, 
of Job, and of Isaiah, and of the whole New Testament, each of which 
is more correct and more intelligible than its more popular rival—or 
rather its predecessor—but none of which has yet received the sanction 
of a general use. ‘This fact shows that merely individual labor is use- 
less in this behalf:—there must be official character, a delegated trust. 
and a guarantee of public examination if not of general acceptance, 
before any translation can displace the present. 

There is great danger, that, unless some measure be taken to pro- 
cure a version, which all will approve, different denominations, adopt- 
ing favorite and different versions, will confirm and widen, beyond 
remedy, the distance which now separates them, and render wholly 
hopeless that union and fraternal connection, which should characterize 
the whole church, and towards which many an anxious eye, many an 
ardent hope, is now directed. 

The only objection to the plan of a new version, which occurs to us, 
is the difficulty of procuring such a body of translators as would secure 
at once, unanimity amongst themselves, and general confidence and 
favor for their work. But the difficulty, when measured by the impor- 
tance and desirableness of the work, is nothing; it should not be 
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allowed to influence a single mind. B. 
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THE DEVIL AMONG THE BOOKS. 


Ixy one of the principal streets of a great metropolis, whose borders enclose 
many a beautiful form and patriotic heart, and whose environs, graced with all 
that is lovely and enchanting in the natural world, have been long consecrated 
by deeds of valor and undying fame, there might be seen, some years ago, a long 
sign, nailed over the door of a large, old-fashioned building, bearing the name of 
“Timothy Folio, Printer & Bookseller,” in large, antique characters. On one 
side of said sign was painted, what was probably intended for a folio Bible, which 
one would take to be as old as Faust. On the other was drawn an odd-looking 
volume, which, though one might fancy it was meant to represent no one book in 
particular, but all in general, like an algebraic quantity, yet looked, for all the 
world, like an old-fashioned psalin-book, with the leaves torn out. The counters 
and shelves within were laden with literary treasures of different nations, dressed 
out in elegant, gilt covers, in sheep, morocco, boards, and parti-colored paper. 
Here were to be seen literary flowers, whose fragrance had been exhaled the 
moment they saw the light, blossoms and buds of native growth, and exotics, 
whose fragrance and bloom became sweeter and more beautiful, the more they 
were gazed at and examined. Wherever the eye wandered, it could discern 
nothing but perennials, annuals, and ephemerals, mingled with a few weeds and 
plants of a different character. In short, Mr. Folio’s store, or rather Literary 
Room, held the same rank at the period I allude to, that is now held in our city 
by Allen & Vicknor, Russell & Odiorne, or any of the other prime bibliopolists 
of Washington-street. I never knew precisely what ‘use was made of ‘the apart- 
ment immediately over the store. It was never opened but in the night, when it 
was regularly once a week lit-up at a very late hour. As several thin-looking 
and meagre personages were seen, at times, stealing their way up stairs, who 
appeared to live on spare diet, it was rumored that this room was devoted to the 
sittings of a conventicle 6f crities. Certain demoniac laughs, which were occa- 
sionally heard there, seem to confirm the supposition. 4 have myself frequently 
seen the names ef unfortunate and condemned authors scratched on the walls, if 
that circumstance can be considered as throwing any light upon the matter. 
Such was the belief, however, of authors and writers, who declared that few 
books, which had seen the inside of this den, were ever favorably received by the 
public, and only left it to be consigned to the spiders of the attic. Immediately 
above this apartment, and on the third story, was a book-bindery and Mr. Folio’s 
large printing establishment. In the attic, with which we are more immediately 
concerned, were stowed away various publications, odd volumes, and superna- 
maerary copies. Here were the last new poem, and the last year’s novel, on the 
same shelf with a volume of some forgotten history, flanked by an old almanac, 
and supported by a gazetteer. Long-winded epics had been puffed into this recep- 
tacle of lost and forgotten books. Shelf-worn spelling-books and primers—“ the 
cast-ofls of a former generation’’—which had been in the highest classes at 
school, were here turned back again io their own alphabets. New troops of 
words haé driven old dictionaries into this gloomy retreat, and almanacs were 
here consigned to a darker and more disastrous eclipse than any they had ever 
predicted. Arithmetics might be seen here figuring in darkness, adding up the 
sum total of their miseries, and listening to the dying croak of a song, or the 
long-drawn sigh of an amatory poem. A few stray volumes of some classic pined 
away in this place of literary ease and elegant leisure; but it was used and 
known as the resting-place and tomb of all unsaleable books, “dead as soon as 
born,” which neither Mr. Folio nor any of his brethren could force into circula- 
tion. The cases and shelves actually groaned beneath their dead weight, and 
spiders spun their webs over victims which had not life enough to break through 
their fetters. Mr. Folio, who was unanimously appointed by the public voice to 
usher these abortions of the press into their dark abode, would most willingly 
have enlarged his store below, to make room for them, if they had not been too 
weak to support themselves upon his counters. Mr. Folio was a business-man, 
and, what is more to ‘the point, Mr. Folio was a peaceable man, a gen- 
tlemanly and a very polite man. He was something of a scholar withal, and, 
if it had depended upon himself, every volume in this attic would have found a 
purehaser. He was not supposed to have an enemy in the world, unless a few 
poor authors, whose works he had published, but which were lying snugly 
in his attic, could be termed suck. He lost money to a considerable amount by 
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these literary adventurers ; and they complained that they had lost their fame 
and reputation through his means ; but, as they had none to lose, he was the only 
sufferer. Such was Timothy Folio, Bookseller & Publisher. 

The adventure that befel this gentleman, whose memory I respect, which F am 
going to relate, will hardly be believed, 1 dare be sworn, among even the most 
credulous and superstitious of my readers; and, had [ not the best possible rea- 
sons for placing full confidence in its truth, I should set it down at onee as an 
improbable fable; for, although Msop made birds and quadrupeds discourse as 
wisely as bipeds, I confess my belief in the eastern doctrine of metempsychosis is 
not so great as to suppose the soul of a defunct author could pass into, and ani- 
mate, a book, which died before the moist earth was fairly over his remains. 

Towards the close of a summer afternoon, Mr. Folio, wearing a long gown and 
red slippers, was seated behind his counter, looking over the sheets of anew 
poem, that was to see the light in a few days. Owing either to the warmth of 
the atmosphere, or to some ‘soporific quality in the poem, he felt uncommonly 
dizzy and sleepy, as he sat penciling the margin of the leaves in his hand. At 
Jength he was so far gone, that the pencil fell out of his hands upon the floor. 
He started, and heard, or thought he heard, a considerably loud noise somewhere, 
as if a farge volume had fallen to the floor; but as his clerks continued writiug, 
he supposed himself mistaken, and, taking up his pencil again, was soon lost im a 
comfortable nap. It was not five minutes before the noise was repeated. He was. 
on his feet in an instant. He thought at first that it was a gentle clap of thunder’; 
but, as something like the noise produced ‘by paper blown over a floor by the 
wind came to his ears, he supposed something was out of place in his bindery or 
printing-office. As he stood yawning and rabbing his eyes, he was certain he 
heard a sound over head somewhere, like the march and tramp of a small army, 
and the sway and fluttering of a thousand banners. {t was certainly an unusual 
noise. The clerks, being over head and ears in writing and casting up figures, 
smiled, when he asked them if they heard it, and were almost too busy to give 
him ananswer. “ Faith!’ thought Mr. Folio, “if the building were to tumble 
over their ears, they would never know it. Something’s to pay up stairs! the 
devil ’s in the attic among the books, for aught I know; I must go up and close 
the windows.’ As he did not remember ever to have heard such a noise before, 
he was determined to give up his doze, and ascertain its cause. Ido not know 
why he directed his steps immediately to the attic—whether because he thought 
the wind was creeping into the windows and doing mischief there, or whether, 
from a lurking fear that, as the contents of thet room had been the occasion of 
some malice and hard thoughts to himself, some disappointed author had found his 
way there to work mischief, or to hold communion with the lost children of his 
brain, I know not; but certain it is that Mr. Folio did not stop till his hand was 
‘on the lock of the garret door. He entered ina moment, and the door closed 
after him. I question if ever a mortal was more astonished or put to his wit’s 
end, when he found himself fairly in the room. An-enchanter, who had suddenly 
evoked a legion of devils, when he expected the appearance of good spirits, could 
not have been more confounded, amazed, and perplexed, than was the worthy 
bookseller. All the books in the room were in motion. They seemed to have 
legs and wings. They walked, ran, and flew, with as much ease and vigor as 
their unfortunate authors could ever have done in their best days. Mr. Folio, 
being weak in the eyes, put on his spectacles, to be sure he was not deceived. 
Contrary to his expectation, the windows were all closed, so that not a particle 
of air could gain admittance. The room was air-tight, and he was now more at a 
loss, and more confounded than before, and the sweat began to fall from him in 
large drops. If his hair did not stand on end, it was because the worthy man's 
head was bald, and his voice clung to the roof of his mouth, unless a few quick 
ejaculations-—* zounds !’’-—“ faith !"’-—“ strange !"’-—“‘ whew !"’-—‘‘ heaven and 
earth !’”’ can be considered as articulate speech. By degrees, he took a survey of 
the room. The bibles, poems, primers, dictionaries, almanacs, and novels, were 
‘dancing about, and hurrying from their lazy resting-places on the shelves, cases, 
and stands, as if they were all determined on one general and final circelation at 
least, to pay for their years of durance. What a clatter of leaves, what a strange 
‘and contemptuous hissing sound did these blind, maimed, and halt children of the 
brain send forth! Though most of these volumes were as heavy as lead, yet they 
went through ali their motions so lightly and actively that the floor seemed hardly 
to feel their weight. They platooned, faced about, and wheeled round with appa- 
rently as much skill and science as if they had been drilled to it by a hundred re- 
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views. Asif bent on circulation, Mr. Folio remarked that most of their motions 
were gyratory, which surprised him not a little, as he well knew they had never 
been in circulation at all. It seemed impossible for them to keep still a moment, 
as though they were anxious to convince him that they could show life and ani- 
mation enough if they chose, and were not the dull, stupid, and inanimate things 
he took them for. And in truth their movements in circles were so dexterous, 
that if old Eternity himself, to whom they had been dedicated at their birth, had 
suddenly stepped in among them, to offer his protection, in his proper shape of a 
circle, he would have sworn they had been well drilled in his service, and were 
no fools in the art of circulation. Mr. Folio dodged about as well as he was able, 
and endeavored to stop their motions; but slap followed slap so fast, and every 
inch of his body was so beset with blows, that he was fain to retreat, and sit down 
on an old chest, as a mere looker-on, to see how this singular matter would end. 
He hoped here to have a comfortable seat, upon which he might rest himself; for, 
what between slaps, blows, and astonishment, the worthy gentleman was not a 
little exhausted. While he was endeavoring to account for this singular behav- 
ior, and to distinguish the identical volume which struck him on the nose, he 
heard a slight tick beneath himself, and the chest, on which he was seated, sprang 
its cover, and, flying up, sent hima rod across the room, and threw him in contact 
with an old Epic in three volumes. He started round with his fist doubled, for 
he had no doubt some one, who meant him ill, was concealed in it, and what was 
his surprise to behold, issuing from the chest, a troop of reviews and magazines in 
blue and yellow covers, who took up the line of march around the room, in which 
volume after volume fell in by degrees. He followed them round with his eyes, 
and, as he stood, was in the centre of a large circle, which was filling up every 
moment and in perpetual motion. They went round in single, double, treple, 
quadruple, and sextuple file, according to the number of volumes of each, while a 
few old newspapers hovered over the sce ne, as if playing the part of standards. 
He was puzzled to ascertain who was the leader, so closely were they huddled 
together, and so rapid was their circulation. He found, however, that an old Epic, 
in three volumes, the identical one the chest had thrown him against, took the 
lead, as he seemed to look about, now and then, and make motions to the rest, as 
they wheeled round the apartment. He immediately seized a limping dictionary, 
that stood on one leg on a shelf, a disabled but quiet observer of the mancuvres 
of his able-bodied fellow-prisoners,—he seized this dictionary, I say, and let it fly 
at the body of the Epic that seemed to direct the movements of all the rest. The 
first volume fell down, but springing up again in an instant, endeavored to regain 
his former place; but as his two assistants or co-volumes were some way ahead, 
he made an effort to squeeze himself in between two old psalm-books that were 
marching with the rest, double file. Finding it impossible to do this, he stepped 
aside, and was soon joined by a troop of light-reading, old almanacs and novels 
that left the circle, and came on with stitched covers in a smart trot. At last the 
two remaining volumes of the Epic, that had continued their march, missing their 
mate, suddenly halted; upon which all the rest were huddled together, some 
falling out of the ranks, some springing up, and all in the greatest confusion 
imaginable. They seemed to take very little notice of Mr. Folio, and showed no 
disposition to attack him, as he expected they would do, and he once more seated 
himself on the chest, ready to await any motion, and desirous of seeing what 
these crazed fellows would do next. At last a volume of old reviews sprang upon 
a table, and waved his hand in token of silence. He was a grim and savage- 
looking fellow, and cast his sharp eyes around, as if he considered himself a judge 
that had power to enforce any sentence he might think proper to pronounce. 
After stamping once or twice upon the table, he thus spoke in a sharp voice :— 
“Fellow-prisoners, Epics, Novels, Essays, Histories, Almanacs, Poems, and 
all ye men of letters, who have been held in durance towethe ‘r so many years, by 
whatever name ye are called, | demand the reason of these strange movements. 
Since my first entrance into this place, all has been peace and quiet till this day. 
I was stationed here to keep you in order, and was sorry to see a disposition in 
you to revolt and break out of your prison. I have done all in my power to pre- 
vent it. Sentence of condemnation was passed upon you years ago, and I have 
in my pocket ” He was here interrupted by cries of “Down with him !’— 
“ Pitch him over !’""—* Nail him down!’ He made several atte “mpts to go on; 
but nothing could be heard but a few broken sentences, such as—“ Damned again 
and again’’—‘* A pack of fools’’—*< If some of you had not strong covers, | would 
take fifty at once !"’—* Back to your dens!"’ He was finally obliged to get down ; 
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and clapping a miserable little poem that stood near, shivering at the sound of his 
voice, between his covers, he mounted the highest shelf in the room, and, by his 
looks, seemed determined to keep a dog-eared silence. 

The Epic in three volumes, before mentioned, called to order, and when all 
was quite still again, he walked up, limping on his poetical feet, to within a yard 
of Mr. Folio, while the rest were all ranged around, and thus, with an air of 
offended dignity, addressed him :—‘‘ Well may you be surprised at our proceed- 
ings, to-day, sir! But we could bear it no longer. Here have we been imprisoned 
for years, mere dead weights upon your shelves in this old garret, while our more 
fortunate brethren are lying in every parlor in the country. We have determined 
to exercise our limbs, and change the postures in which we have been lying on 
your shelves, buried in dust, till a simultaneous spirit aroused us this day. We 
feel persuaded that we shall yet have our turn in traveling through the city, and 
visiting foreign nations.’ As he pronounced the last sentence, the idea it 
conveyed seemed too great for him. He strutted a little, clapped his covers, and 
seemed about to rise. ‘The dust flew about so much, that it greeted Mr. Folio’s 
nostrils, and he sneezed aloud three times. At this they all started upright, and 
took a menacing attitude. “ Mr. Folio!” continued the amazed Epic, * this is 
not a matter to be sneezed at. We have been most foully, cruelly, and unjustly 
treated; and, in the name of the offended tenants of this attic around you, I call 
upon you to give us a conspicuous place on your counter below. Set your critics 
to work to give us a lift, and you may depend upon reaping your reward.’ Here 
the Magazines and Reviews in stitched covers, which had issued from the chest, 
apprehensive that dangerous movements were on foot, protested by their gestures 
against this measure, and seemed almost in the act of flying into the face of the 
Epic. “Sir,” said one, ** we have all damned you once, and should not disturb 
you in your purgatory, did you not make such bare-faced and empty boasts of 
your vain pretensions, by recalling to your recollection any unsavory passages. 
Here,” he continued, opening his leaves in the face of the Epic, ‘read this re- 
view and account of yourself on my fourth page.’ “ And mine,” said another. 
“And mine, and mine,” cried six successive numbers. ‘ Miserable drivelers !”’ 
cried the incensed Epic, ** nothing but the contempt and oblivion, into which 
you have fallen, saves you from my anger. What would have been your circula- 
tion, had you not been upheld by the author of my being. Every line of intelli- 
gence in your distorted countenances, every mark of expression, and every thing 
about you, by the help of which you gained your short-lived reputation, you owe 
to my author and his brethren. Turn over some of your leaves and read those 
immortal verses, the very quintessence of his brain and fancy, which alone have 
given you vitality, and every breath of life that yet keeps your bodies together. 
Review an Epic, indeed! Why, you are not worthy to review my title-page. 
Review me, forsooth! Heavens! what presumption!’’ The Epic shook himself, 
till they all bounced from the floor, none keeping their positions but the Mag- 
azines. 

Though there were a great many controversials and polemics in his attic, Mr. 
Folio did not look upon the tame, lifeless, and inanimate poems around him as 
belligerents. Their sensitiveness, bravado, and menacing tone were to be expect- 
ed from their irritable race; but he began to fear that they would all fall to 
blows and fisticuffs, and pull each other by the ears. The Magazines and Re- 
views bristled up a little at first, upon hearing the retort of the Epic; but, sud- 
denly changing their aspect, they set up such a horrible laugh that Mr. Folio 
thought they would shake themselves to pieces, and that their leaves would actu- 
ally fall from their covers. The whole assembly seemed to take this in great 
dudgeon. They huddled along, going this way and that, advancing back first, 
and showing their soiled gilt names in formidable array. They mounted each 
other’s shoulders, volume standing on volume, and presented a high wall to the 
eyes of the astonished bibliopolist, shaped like a pyramid. While they were in 
this position, a little imp of a Satire, perched on the very top of the whole, begged 
a moment's hearing. ‘“ Mr. Folio,” he said, * I have the names of most of these 
gentlemen in my pocket, and am only sorry that | did not come into the world 
twenty years sooner, that | might have enrolled them all on my pages. Most of 
them have been immortalized by my efforts,and | am sorry to find myself in their 
company. 1am an old bookworm, and am here only to shut their mouths, and 
keep them still. Whatever notice they have attracted has been owing to my 
humble self. They have often escaped, when my nails were upon them; but I 
have got them once more, as you see, sir, under me; and it shall go hard, old as 
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{am, if | do not keep them quiet forever.” He grinned horribly, showed his 
teeth, and, in biting the ears of a novel under him, bit his own tongue, and fell to 
the floor. They all now dismounted, and, treading over the prostrate Satire, and 
on each other's heels, sprang into the window-seats, upon the book-cases, chests, 
and old chairs, and some of them stuck to the ceiling. A Novel, that straddled 
an old line, on which were hung some newspapers, demanded audience. “ It is 
a kard case that I, Mr. Folio, a gentleman of wit and elegant manners, a person 
of figure and parts, though possessing, I own, but little bottom,—it is hard, I say, 
that [ should be caged up here, and waste my precious moments in such vile 
company. I was born to live forever; and my author's brains were squeezed 
imto my pages. It is an everlasting shame to any age, that one of my conse- 
quence should not fulfil the expectations of my author. Really, sir, it is too bad. 
I never had but one kind look in my life, and that was from a fashionable belle, 
who once lifted me from your counter, cut open a few of my leaves, and gave me 
‘a sweet smile, as she threw me down again. I wish that old volume of Maga- 
‘zines above, there, had pressed me a little more lightly, as | lay under him, for 
really I led a most miserable life in his company.’’ As he spoke, he cast his eyes 
upon the dead Satire upon the floor, and, missing his hold, fell down and gave up 
the ghost. 

A Poem, in small duodecimo, now arose, and breaking loose from the covers of 
a Review that held him, stood before his companions, with an air of great impor- 
tance. He was evidently quite young, and acquainted with the fashions of the 
age. He bowed very gracefully, and, opening to his title-page, showed his au- 
thor's portrait, done in the best style of the art. “As to this old gentleman,” 
said he, pointing to the Epic, “and these sentimental dandies in the world of 
letters,’’ bowing to the Novels, “1 confess I think they well deserve their con- 
finement. For myself, [ am content to remain here a little longer; for, my life on 
it, the day is near when [ shall go forth, and put to shame the critics and review- 
ers. I maintain that every one has a right to sing his own praises ; for the glory 
redounds not to us, but to our authors. I was nursed with the greatest eare ; 
every foot, nay, every line of my body was perfumed with the sweetest fragrance 
of the brain. I was early taught to imitate the best masters of the school of 
poetry now in fashion. The graces presided at my birth, and I was christened 
with the greatest ceremony. As soon as my author’s portrait was made to face 
my title-page, to ornament my person, and to complete the number of my graces, 
I was sent to my tailor’s, the book-binder's, measured, arrayed in an elegant 
court-dress, and then ushered into the world to gain my reputation. But, heav- 
ens! what a fate did I experience! I was sent to every editor in the city—I was 
advertised, but, miserable return for my author’s generosity! not a single puff 
was bestowed upon me; I was set down every where as a dull and stupid 
fellow, without strength or imagination. If I had been called cloven-footed, I 
could not have been more positively damned. I had a mind to commit suicide ; 
but, having more respect than others for the reputation and the feelings of my 
anthor, I dragged out my existence on the counter, or was stuck up in the win- 
dow for years, with my author’s portrait to the street, in the shop of Battledore, 
Shuttlecock & Co. till finally I was thrust away into this miserable place. That 
fiend, who sits grinning on the window-seat, gave me a mortal stab. That eir- 
cumstance hastened my entrance into the attic,as well as the death of my parent. 
He pined away and died ; no one knew the reason; but the manner in which I 
was treated, no doubt, brought him to his end. He was found dead in his cham- 
ber, with the review in his hand, which had treated me so rascally. The jury, 
who sat on his body, gave in their verdict—Died of information in the brain.” 
He whined and whimpered a little, and then continued—* Thank Heaven, and 
my author! I am not weak, but strong, and shall live forever, and I hope ere long 
to show my strength.”” While uttering the last word, he fell down from mere 
want of stamina, and, in the fail, spoilt his author's picture. 

The speech of the Poein, whose vigor and vitality were so unfortunately belied 
by the event with which it terminated, seemed to excite general sympathy and 
commiseration. Six or eight Pathetic Poems, and Sentimental Effusions, almost 
wept themselves to tatters, bursting forth into sighs and tears in this obseure 
garret, such as they had in vain endeavored to draw from the eyes of their few 
solitary readers. There seemed to be a general condolence among the assembly 
with the sufferings and fate of the Poem and his author; and even the Reviews 
and Magazines relaxed a very little in their grins, when the poor,exhausted Poem 
sunk down, and blasted his author's picture. Another little Poem, who pretended 
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to be a smart, pert little gentleman, pricked up his ears a little, as he observed 
the calm that had settled over the assembly ; and, edging along between Psalm- 
books, and a dozen tall and gaunt octavos, presented himself betore the bookseller, 
and burst out into a loud and obstreperous laugh. ‘This was received by some 
as mistimed, but most of them again relapsed into their former querulous state of 
feeling, when they saw him determined to obtain a hearing at any rate. He 
laughed again as loud as betore, and, looking about in perfect good nature, thus 
spake :—* | am content with my situation, Mr. Folio, and heartily obliged to you 
for taking me trom your counter and thrusting me in this place. Your kindness 
has saved me many feelings of shame and mortification. In a garret I was born, 
and, please Heaven! ia a varret will die, and give up what little life is within my 
body. I have no picture fronting my title-page, to show you, like the gentleman 
that has just touched us up so pathetically ; for, to tell you the truth, my author 
was so ugly that he could not relish his victuals. Ll have had all manner of assist- 
ance in my time, but never had a long run; in fact, | had no run atall. Lf puffs 
could have helped me, [I should have been exalted to the skies. 1 was called 
beautiful, glorious, magnificent, grand, and even sublime. I was said to possess 
the fire of Homer, the sublimity of Milton, and the grace of Horace; but 1 am 
persuaded my sublimity and my beauty were of a peculiar, unprofitable, and un- 
popular kind, for | could not become a favorite, notwithstanding all the exertions 
of editors, and of my author. 1 was hushed into silence, and finally every voice 
that was uplifted in my praise was put down, as if by general consent. It was in 
vain that my author sent me to his triends—in vain that he tore out my title-pages, 
one after another, putting new ones in their places, calling me the first, second, 
third, and even sixth edition. Heaven help my author! tor no mortal will: for 
my part, | know not what has become of him; though it is not ten minutes since 
a little Drama strutted towards me, and claimed to be my brother. I shook him 
off at once; for my author long since disinherited me, and for five years has not 
opened my leaves. He declared { had disgraced him, and that he would disown 
me. Truly, | think this is no lie; and I have no doubt there are twenty as brain- 
less fellows as I am, in this company, who claim to be my brothers, and who have 
all shared the same fate with myself’ A great many voices were here heard, 
exclaiming—* Lost Beauty! are you there? poor fellow, poor fellow!” The 
Lost Beauty retreated to his hiding-place, denying any relationship with the 
speakers. Several others now caine forward, and made short speeches, of a sedi- 
tious character, declaring their intention of leaving this attie, and running their 
chance of immortality in the wide world without. An old Arithmetic stated the 
exact number of days. hours, minutes, and seconds of their confinement, and said 
a good deal about barter and exchange. An old Algebra hammered outa set speech 
upon the infinite series, negative quantities, and ad infinitum. An old Geogra- 
phy grew eloquent in describing foreign countries. An Almanac talked of fine 
weather, who had not seen the sun for a score of years, and actually declared that 
all his predictions and observations would answer for the current year, though 
by no means for the meridian of a garret. An old Medical work thought the 
health of all the tenants of the attic required an immediate exposure to the air, 
but would by no means recommend blood-letting, as they were all so lean and 
thin. The Singing-books were all for Psalm-tunes, and one actually went through 
with Old Hundred. A few old musty Quartos and Folios were for reposing for- 
ever on the shelves, where they had lain so long, and cursed the hour their rest 
had been disturbed. The Newspapers and Reviews were for maintaining quiet 
and order, and waiting patiently, till they were « alled to leave their present place 
of abode, and advised all the company to do the same, as they were evidently not 
long for this world. They continued, however, to speak, and put forth their pre- 
tensions to reputation so fast, and there were so many speakers at a time, that 
nothing could be heard but voice upon voice, crying out for immediate deliver- 
ence from their prison-house. The whole seemed gradually to become one loud 
and boisterous chorus. Mr. Folio clapped his hands to his ears, and thrust for- 
ward his feet. for they seemed to be edging towards him, as if about to surround 
him. Their noise, however, crew fainter and fainter, as they became fainter and 


more exhausted. and finally an old Dictionary was heard crying out, that all they 
li 


1 
said was mere words, words, words, and that therein they were very like himself, 
only every word had net a meaning An odd volume of Milton, that was lying 
on a shelf, got up, shook off the dust from his cover, looked around him, and im- 
mediately lay down ayain, with his back to the company. The slight noise that 
he made drew all eyes towards him, aud, at sight of luis old gilt name, they looked 
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mightily abashed and confounded. They held down their heads and were silent. 
Some skulked away, and others fell down prostrate before Mr. Folio’s feet. The 
old yolume of Reviews, who had endeavored to restore order at the commence- 
ment of the uproar, thinking it a good time to complete his intention of sending 
the rebels to their shelves, lett his high place of retreat, and, standing in the midst 
of the disheartened company, began to lay about himin good earnest. Some went 
up, and some went down. The Fugitive Pieces all took to their heels; and as the 
old gentleman dealt his blows around him, volume fell on volume, squeaking and 
groaning, as if their last hour had arrived. He tore the covers from the backs of 
a great many, and seemed to aim at getting hold of those who had been speakers. 
In five minutes from the moment he began, they were all drawn up into a conical 
pile, upon the very pinnacle of which the Review mounted, and thus address- 
ed Mr. Folio :—‘ [have finally got these insolent fellows under my thumb, and 
pray Heaven they may now sleep soundly forever. Their exercise this day has 
been too great for them, and they are now, as you may see, mere skeletons. 
Heavens! methinks they grow smaller every moment. I at first thought it 
would be best to knock their brains out; but I see they have fairly expended 
what little remained, in their vauntings this day. As for me, it is not my nature 
to live long ’’ ——— So it seemed, for before he had finished his words, he fell 
down upon the pile, as dead as the rest of them. Mr. Folio arose, and called to 
one of his clerks to assist him in replacing the books upon the shelves. The clerk 
entered the attic, and was somewhat surprised to see Mr. Folio reclining on the 
chest, and yawning, as if he had been napping. He saw no books on the floor, 
but they were all neatly arranged on their shelves. Mr. Folio looked surprised in 
his turn, for he was certain the books were on the floor a moment ago. It was 
suggested to him, that he might possibly have been dreaming. But he denied 
that he had ever been asleep, and then proceeded to relate all that had happened, 
just as he witnessed it. The clerk stared and looked the old gentleman in the 
face, as if he thought his head might be a very little deranged. Mr. Folio was 
angry at this incredulity, and declared he would not hear a word against its 
truth, concluding with the assertion, that he was ready to take his oath of the 
truth of all he had uttered. 


SELECT SENTENCES. 


‘Tne most substantial glory of a country is in its virtuous great men; its pros- 
perity will depend on its docility to learn from their example. That nation is 
fated to ignominy and seryitude, for which such men have lived in vain. Power 
may be seized by a nation, that is yet barbarous; and wealth may be enjoyed by 
one, that it finds, or renders sordid; the one is the gift and the sport of accident, 
and the other is the sport ef power. Both are mutable, and have passed away 
without leaving behind them any other memorial than ruins, that offend taste, 
and traditions, that baflle conjecture. But the elory of Greece is imperishable, 
or will last as long as the learning itself, which is its monument ; it strikes an 
everlasting root, and bears perennial blossoms on its grave. The name of Hamil- 
ton would have honored Greece in the ave of Aristides. * * Fisher Ames. 


A kine can be nothing else but a king: when he loses his throne, he cannot 
expect to preserve his life. Dut a magistrate, chosen to play the part of a king, tor 
four years, may have, and, if he feels a low ambition, will certainly think he has, 
an interest as ainan, very little connected with the temporary splendor of his 
office. He is tothe full, as unwilling to be dethroned, as any other king ; and, 
therefore, he will think much of the popularity, that will secure his re-election at 
the end of four years, and very little of the public evils, that will lie hidden from 
the eyes of the people for the next seven. Ibid. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE GREEK AND LATIN 
LANGUAGES. 
NO. II, 


AccorDING to promise, we proceed in our remarks on the study of 
Greek and Latin. 

We cannot concur in the opinion, that the study of the dead Jan- 
guages “ forms the most effectual discipline of the mental faculties’ — 
especially of “ judgement and the reasoning powers.” On the con- 
trary, we are convinced that it does not. We do not perceive how it 
disciplines either “ reason” or “ judgement” at all. Nor do we think 
it does so. Some of the most thorough-bred Hellenists and Latinists 
we have seen were eminently defective in reason and judgement. Nor 
is this an uncommon occurrence. Observation has taught us to be- 
lieve the reverse. We think it rare to find, im our colleges and else- 
where, that those young men, who judge most correctly, reason most 
conclusively, compose most elegantly, and debate most eloquently and 
powerfully, are most perfectly versed in the ancient languages. And 
if the study of Greek and Latin invigorates the “ memory,” it is a 
memory for words, not for ideas of qualities, objects, events, or their 
relations. And the cultivation of a modern tongue will have the same 
effect. The reason of all this is obvious. The cultivation of Greek 
and Latin is but the study of words in one language, and their syn- 
onyms or representatives in another. It does not, therefore, and can- 
not strengthen the memory for any thing but language; and, we repeat, 
that that form of memory can be strengthened as well by the study of 
English and French, as of Greek and Latin. 

The chief source of error on this topic, is the belief, that memory is 
a faculty of the mind; and that we have but one kind of memory ; 
whereas it is but a function or mode of operation of a faculty. We 
have, therefore, as many sorts of memory, as the mind possesses of 
intellectual faculties; each faculty having its own. And as no one 
primitive faculty can form the ideas, which are the product of another, 
neither can it remember them—because it never had them. Memory 
is the power of recalling ideas which were once possessed. The culti- 
vation of the memory belonging to one faculty of the mind, then, does 
not strengthen the memory belonging to another, any more than the 
cultivation of hearing strengthens vision, or of smelling, touch. ‘To 
illusirate this by examples. 

The mind possesses one faculty for number, which can perceive and 
remember nothing but number ; another for form or figure, which per- 
ceives and remembers nothing but figure; another for size: another 
for place ; another for color ; another for time ; and another for tune ; 
and each perceives and remembers only the class of ideas proper to 
itself. In cultivating any one of these faculties, therefore, by exercis- 
ing it on the objects which especially suit it, its own memory is 
strengthened ; but no strength is added to the memory of any other 
faculty.* 


* We might thus enumerate all the intellectual faculties, and show that they are acted on and 
exercised only, each by objects or agents proper to itself; that each forms and remembers only its 
own class of idens ; and that, therefore, the cultivation of one of them does not improve directly the 
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The mind possesses also a faculty for language, by the cultivation of 
which ifs memory is in like manner strengthened ; but, as already 
mentioned, that is only memory for words. No new strength is added 
to the memory for any other class of ideas. Hence the well-known 
fact, that different individuals excel in different forms of memory. 
One remembers numbers with great tenacity, but forgets a tune, the 
moment the notes of it have escaped from his ear. Another never 
forgets a tune, alter once hearing it, but cannot remember numbers. 
A third forgets both the tune and the number of times he has heard 
it, but remembers the form of the instrument on which it was played. 
A fourth forgets the tune, the number, and the figure of the instru- 
ment, but has an accurate recollection of the place where he heard the 
tune, and of the person who performed it. A filth, forgetting all these 
things, remembers the names of the tunes, the instrument, and the 
musician. ‘The latter is well endowed with the faculty of language, 
by the cultivation of which, tts own memory alone is improved—not, 
we repeat, the memory for any other class of ideas. As soon, there- 
fore, shall a youth perfect himself in the dead languages, by studying 
arithmetic or mathematics, as strengthen his memory for nambers or 
quantity, by contracting an acquaintance with the ancient classics. 
Nor is it perceived in what way ¢aste and fancy are more effectually 
exercised and improved by the study of ancient than of modern litera- 
ture. We are even compelled to believe, that they are not so. Many 


functions of another, That it may receive strength and become dexterous in action, each one must 
be exercised in its own line, The faculties of Individuality and Eventuality must be exercised 
on single objects and events, Comparison chietly on the relations of analogy, and Causabty on 
those of cause and effect. 

Respecting the animal and moral faculties, the same is true. Each one of them is exercised and 
strengthened only by its own objects, and in its own way. ‘The proper education of each, there 
fore, is speertic , tnd coutributes nothing directly to the education of another, 

[tis in the education of the moral faculties, that the teachers of youth are most deficient. They 
seem to think that they are improving their pupils ino morality, when they are merely restraining 
them from vice. Nothing, however, can be more erroneous. The teaching of morality is as much 
a positive process, as teaching to read and write. The moral faculties, we mean, must be actively 
exercised, each on its proper object. The faeutty of benevolence is strengthened only by the work 
of benevolence, and the contemplation of kind aetions. The faculty of conscicntiousness is 
strengthened by contemplating and doing whatis just and right. The faeulty of veneration de 
lights in doing homage to superior beings, and derives from the practice its chief improvement, 
Ideality is exercised and strengthened by beauty and sublimity, and Firaness gains power from 
scenes of ditticulty. 

Of the animal faculties the same may be affirmed, Combativeness is strengthened by a famil 
jarity with danger, Acquisitivencss by the pursuit of wealth, and Destractiveness by cruelty and 
the shedding of blood, 

We shall only add, that, so perfectly do the freultics of the mind harmonize with the works of 
creation, that each finds, abundantly, suitable objects for its own exercise, ehjoyment, and increase 
in strength. Nor will instrueters ever be competent to their duty, until they realize this truth, and 
act in conformity to at. 

As relates to the cultivation of the moral fucu/ties, noone will contend that that is highly pro 
moted by the study of Greek and Latin. Tomay, at least, be questioned, whether it is promoted 
atall. Many have believed the reverse to be true. That some striking examples of morality, es 
pecially as respects certain virtues, are exlubited in the ancient classics, is not denied. But the 
scale of iintmorality greatly preponderates, "The entire scheme of the Greck and Roman mythology 
is a revolting picture 6f licentiousness and crime. Jupiter, at onee the chief of gods and adulter 
ers. Apollo, the gallant, gay Lothario of heaven and earth. Mars, a blood-thirsty, swaggefing 
bully. Nevtune, a blustering boaster, and a flagrant ravisher. Vulean, a low-bred, deformed, ill 
tongned ruffian. Baechus, a sot. Juno, a fierce, vindictive termmagant. Minerva, a prude; and 
most of the other female divinities no better then they ought to be. 

Of the demi-gods and heroes, not one exhibits an example to be followed. Even the “ pious 
AMneas, the goddess-born,” was an ungrateful seducer, a lawless usurper, and an inexorable mur 
derer. 

Nor did the characters of the philosophers of either Greece or Rome approach immaculacy. 
Pericles waging a bloody war, on account of his mistress, Socrates at the feet of Aspasia, and Cato 
accommodating a trend with his wife, are but sorry samples of morality for modern youth to 
linitate. 

Nor is this all. In Horaee, Ovid, Juvenal, Catullus, Anacreon, and other classical writers, are 
many odes, epistles, satires, and letters, too obseene for young men to read. In fine, if we would 
strengthen the moral faculties, and preserve their purity, We must exercise them in some othe) 
and better way than by the study of Greek and Latin 
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modern works might be mentioned, which surpass any ancient ones 
now extant, in imagination and fancy. We know of no Greek or 
Roman authors equal, in these respects, to Shakspeare, Spencer, or 
Dante. Certainly none are superior. ‘To come down to our own 
times, and compare moderns and ancients individually with each other, 
we think Byron superior in brilliancy to Pindar, and Moore to Anac- 
reon. ‘That they at least equal them, no one, we think, will deny. 
And, that the moderns referred to are richer in sentiment and thought, 
than the ancients, will not, we apprehend, be held doubtful. Nor are 
they inferior in taste, when they choose to exercise it. Yet their 
works are original—no more founded on or modeled after the works of 
any of the ancients, than the latter are after them. ‘They are the pro- 
ductions of the peculiar geniuses of their authors, and resemble noth- 
ing but themselves. 

‘That it may be further illustrated and confirmed, we repeat a remark 
already made, that no faculty of the mind, but that of language, is 
especially disciplined by the study of Greek and Latin. Hence per- 
sons, who are deficient in that faculty, make but little progress in this 
study, however industrious they may be, and though their other facul- 
ties may be unusually strong and active. Many striking instances of 
this are on record ; and most persons must have seen some such them- 
selves. Great as were their powers, in other respects, neither Newton 
nor Swift could acquire any standing in classical scholarship. The 
reason is plain. ‘They were comparatively defective in the faculty of 
language. Mere boys, on the contrary, who are highly endowed with 
it, but whose reason and judgement are immature and weak, make 
rapid progress in the classics. As relates to that branch of attain- 
ment, the maturity of the higher faculties of the mind is of little avail. 
We once knew a child but six years old, who spoke four different Jan- 
guages ; and lads of ten frequently surpass youths of eighteen or twenty, 
in the ease and speed with which they become acquainted with Greek 
and Latin. Many persons, who acquire distinction as classical scholars, 
can never attain a name in science. 

Shall we be told, that it is not by learning to construe, parse, and 
scan the ancient languages, that the faculties of pupils are exercised 
and strengthened, but by studying their structure and philosophy? 
We reply, that the number of persons, who study Greek and Latin 
thus thoroughly, is very small; and, were it otherwise, an equal degree 
of improvement might be derived from a suitable attention to the 
structure and philosophy of modern languages. There are reasons, 
why the case cannot be otherwise. The philosophy, by which we 
mean the reason and fundamental principles, of all languages is the 
same. <A brief analysis of the subject will prove this. 

From their social character and Jove of information, mankind have 
an irrepressible desire to communicate to their fellows something re- 
specting themselves, and to learn something respecting others ; and 
words are the chief means, by which these ends are obtained. Lan- 
guage, then, might be defined an invention for expressing, by articulate 
sounds, the feelings, operations, and states of the mind, the influences 
produced on it by the objects and events of the external world, and the 
relations of those objects and events to each other, as they appear to 
the mental eye. 
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In all nations, the faculties of the mind are the same, differing only 
in degree ; and the external world, with its leading objects and occur- 
rences, and their relations, both to the mind and to each other, are 
also the same. Hence the feelings, eperations, and states of the mind 
are, in kind, likewise identical. It follows, therefore, of necessity, 
that the fundamental principles of the means of expressing these things 
are in like manner identical. A brief detail will illustrate this, as far 
as is requisite to our present purpose. 

The external world consists of substances or objects, with their 
qualities and relations, and the movements or changes, by which those 
qualities and relations are altered. ‘The changes are called events. 
Out of this state of things arise the three principal parts of speech, 
which are necessarily the same in every language: the noun substan- 
tire, being the name of objects or events ; the adjective, denoting their 
qualities ; and the verb, which expresses the chief relations and their 
changes. ‘The latter part of speech expresses also simple existence. 
In every change of quality or relation produced, some object must act, 
and others be acted on. Hence arise two forms of the verb, the active 
and passive; and two cases or conditions ef the noun, the nominative 
and objective. When action is represented as passing from one sub- 
stance or thing to another, that which performs the action is in the 
nominative case, and that which sustains it is in the objective. By 
the passive form of the verb, action is expressed, as falling on some 
object or thing, without any necessary reference to the source from 
which it comes. ‘The recipient of the action is then in the nominative 
or objective case, according to the mode of expression used. Nouns 
have also other cases or conditions, which are represented in some 
languages, by changes or inflections in the terminations of the nouns 
themselves, and, in others, by certain words accompanying them. 

Actions or events occur at different times, and under different 
circumstances and relations. ‘These also the verb must express. 
Hence the different tenses, referring to periods past, present, and to 
come, and the different moods, denoting the manner and circum- 
stances of the action. Both moods and tenses are formed, in some 
instances, by changes in the terminations of the verb, and, in others, 
by means of auxiliary verbs. Languages differ considerably in the 
precision, with which they mark the relative dates of past and future 
events ; and no little of the perfection of the language depends on this. 
Another variety in forms of expression is rendered necessary by the 
different numbers of the things that act, and of those that are acted 
on. This end is attained by the singular, dual, and plural numbers of 
nouns and verbs. Concord and government between words are also 
essential attributes of language. 

The frequent repetition of nouns or the names of things, in discourse 
or writing, would be not only ungraceful, but inconvenient. Hence 
the formation of pronouns, or words serving as substitutes for nouns. 
Actions have qualities, as well as objects ; and it is necessary that they 
also be expressed in speech. ‘This end is attained by the formation of 
adverbs. Between both objects and actions, there are certain minute 
relations and connexions, which cannot be represented by verbs. ‘This 
want is supplied by prepositions and conjunctions. There are instinct- 
ive exclamations, expressive of certain internal feelings ; as those of 
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joy, sorrow, surprise, affright, and others. From this source have 
arisen the vocables called interjections. The last part of speech 
to be mentioned is the participle; so called, because, in form and 
meaning, it partakes of both the verb and the noun, especially the 
noun adjective. By contributing to accuracy and completeness of ex- 
pression, it is highly useful in speech. ‘The qualities of objects and 
actions often differ in degree. To meet this want, the different de- 
grees of comparison are instituted. Objects also differ in sex. Cor- 
responding to this, nouns have different genders, which, in different 
languages, are marked in different ways. 

The impressions made directly and primitively on the mind, by the 
objects and events of the external world, excite ideas of simple per- 
ception. ‘These are expressed by their appropriate nouns, as color, 
sound, form, size, resistance, place, storm, battle. So are the objects 
which produce them ; as grass, tree, horse, man, mountain, trumpet, 
army, air, cloud. ‘hese simple ideas, formed by the perceptive facul- 
ties, constitute the elements of knowledge. By working on them, 
through its reflecting faculties, which are of a higher order, and which 
operate, each according to its nature, the mind forms from them other 
ideas of a more complex, subtle, and abstract character. ‘To represent 
these, corresponding nouns or names are invented, and make a part of 
language. Some of these are as follows: like, unlike, likeness, un- 
likeness, difference, identity, whiteness, blackness, virtue, vice, right, 
wrong, cause, effect, and many others. The formation of abstract 
ideas being one of the highest operations of the mind, the existence of 
the abstract terms, by which they are expressed, gives evidence of a 
corresponding degree of perfection in speech. Hence rude and igno- 
rant nations have but few abstractions. 

Inasmuch then as language not only presents a picture of the ex- 
ternal world, as it appears to the mind, but gives also a representation 
of the various faculties of the mind, of their present condition, and of 
the degree of their general discipline, and the extent of their epera- 
tions, it follows, that its copiousness and perfection must correspond 
to the mental cultivation of the people who speak it. In plainer terms, 
the richer a people are in knowledge, the more numerous and abstract 
are their ideas, and the more copious, refined, and perfect is their 
language. While this influence is deducible from first principles, its 
truth is established by observation. Nor will it be denied, that the 
more perfect and copious a language is, the more invigorating and 
improving is the exercise, which the study of its structure and philoso- 
phy affords to the mind. Much of the mental discipline imparted by 
this exercise arises from the investigation of ceacord, government, and 
structure ; and they are common to every language. 

The correctness of the foregoing principles, generally, will not be 
controverted. Suppose, then, a comparison, in conformity to them, be 
instituted between the Greek or the Latin, and the English languages ; 
which of them will preponderate, as a philosophical study? Will the 
English be found inferior to the others! No color of reason is per- 
ceived for thinking so; but rather the reverse. Its fundamental prin- 
ciples are the same, its structure is as good, and its superior copious- 
ness is striking. Nor is it inferior in force, correctness, variety, pre- 
cision, or elegance of expression If the faculties of pupils are at any 
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time more severely exercised, in studying Greek or Latin, than in 
studying English or French, it is because they are more puzzled to de- 
tect the meaning of the former than of the latter. But such puzzling 
is neither pleasant nor instructive. On the contrary, it fatigues the 
mind, without improving it, and often produces an aversion from learn- 
ing. All things considered, we feel convinced, that no mental faculty 
is disciplined and strengthened, by studying Greek and Latin, which 
may not be as profitably trained, and as highly invigorated, by the 
study of English and French, provided it be pursued in a judicious 
manner, and to the requisite extent. ‘The misfortune is, and we might 
add, the fault is, that in most colleges in the United States, where 
days are devoted to the cultivation of a knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guages, hours are not given to the real study of our mother tongue. 
‘l’o read a few books, at times very loosely, and scarcely ever critically, 
and write a few formal exercises in English, is not the way to become 
versed, as every educated American ought to be, in the English lan- 
guage. It is not the way to study it, and gain a philosophical knowl- 
edge and a full commaad of it in writing and speaking. Yet, in most 
of our seats of learning, but little more is done to ripen English schol- 
ars. We are acquainted with no institution, whether academy, col- 
lege, or university, where the pupils are thoroughly disciplined in 
English,—none where they are called on to master it completely as a 
branch of philosophy, and reduce their knowledge of it to practice, by 
sufficient training in composition and rhetoric. We know that no such 
institution exists in the United States; and we belicve that none such 
exists in Great-Britain. The result is often manifested by literary 
wants, peculiarly discreditable to our systems of instruction. We have 
seen many college graduates, who could translate Greek and Latin 
with considerable fluency, and even write and converse in them, whose 
knowledge of English literature was so radically defective, that they 
could not compose a decent letter. ‘heir deficiency was striking even 
in the spelling of common words. We could name an individual, who 
has been a Professor in one college, and a President elect of three 
others, if not four, of whom this is true! He is ignorant alike of the 
construction and orthography of his mother tongue! And yet he is a 
Greek and Latin scholar! On the contrary, many a boarding-school 
girl, who is a stranger to ancient literature, speaks and writes the 
English language with fluency and correctness. Why ! because she 
has been exercised in it; the only way, in which atrue knowledge 
and practical command of it can ever be acquired; and it can be thus 
acquired, without a knowledge of any other language.* 





* It cannot be denied, that, in one respect atleast, the study of Greek and Latin has been injuri- 
ous. [t has prevented the vetaual and thorough study of English. The ground on which it has done 
this is obvious. Latin and Greek are the ancient and classical, and, therefore, reputedly the su 
perior languages. A Knowledge of them, therefore, is comparatively an object of high ambition. 
Hence they are studied, Not so with English. It is a modern, every-day language, a knowledge 
of which is neither an object of ambition, nor a point of honor or pride. Hence, instead of being 
studied, itis simply read. And, while the ancient languages are taught by men of talents and 
cultivation, in handsome and even magnificent edifices, it is pretended to be taught in log cabins, 
by men whoare ignorant of it, and of every thing else. We repeat, without fear of being putin 
the wrong, that this neglect of English, and the low estimation, in which the study of 4 ‘odd by 
the public, is to be attributed chieily to the attachment of too much importance to an acquaintance 
with Greek and Latin, 

True, this state of things is passing away ; and my it pass speedily! The change, within the 
present century, is great, and all for the better. In most, we believe in all the respectable seats of 
learning of our country, the cultivation of the English language is improving. Still, however, it 
is every where much below what it ought to be, and what we trust it will be, by the middie of the 
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The writings of the ancients have long ceased to be a source of 
science. All their most valuable Aistorical matter is also translated 
into some of the living languages, especially into English. It has been 
shown, moreover, that the study of them does not give to the faculties 
of the pupil a degree of exercise more improving than the thorough 
study of a modern tongue. Whatever advantages, then, may result 
from a knowledge of the ancient classics, belong to literature alone. 
Science, we say, disclaims them. Shall we be told, that an acquaint- 
ance with them prepares the mind better tor the reception of science, 
general and protessional, than any other sort of attainment? ‘The 
friends of this notion, long as it has prevailed, and almost universal as 
it is, ought not to be surprised, if, on being placed im the balance, it 
should be found wanting. But, before weighing it, we must examine 
one or two other arguments, urged by the Cominittee, in favor of the 
study of Greek and Latin. When speaking of the study of modern 
languages, they say :— 

“If the languages and literature of Italy, France, and Spain, be- 
yond what is merely superficial, is an object with the student, they 
should be acquired through the Latin; nor is there reason to doubt, 
so far as experience aflords the means of judging, that it is the most 
expeditious mode of acquiring a familiarity with the languages in 
question.” 

In the sentiment here advanced, we cannot concur. Reason, ob- 
servation, experience, and every other consideration bearing on it, 
unite in persuading us that it is unfounded. We acknowledge the 
close family alliance between Latin, Ltalian, French, and Spanish, the 
former being the parent tongue. But we Anow that, by the adoption 
and steady pursuit of the proper course, a “ familiarity” with the three 
last can be acquired, not only without the aid of the first, but in a 
period not longer, if so long, as that requisite to the attamment of a 
similar “ familiarity” with the first alone, Latin, as usually studied, 
cannot be mastered in less than three years. Few students can be- 
come really “ familiar’ with it even in that time. Yet, in the same 
period, a youth of common capacity may become so well versed in 
Italian, French, and Spanish, as to speak and write them with fluency 
and correctness. We say this can be done, because we know it has 
been done. Might we speak of our personal experience, we would 
say, that we knew something of Latin, when we studied the modern 
tongues; yet we were insensible of any facilities derived from the at- 
tainment : except as related to our knowledge of language in the ab- 
stract, and some experience and tact we had gained in learning it ; 
and that might have been acquired from the study of any language— 
we mean the study of it philosophically. Some of our tellow-students, 
who had no knewledve of Latin, and who were not accounted more 
apt than ourselves in learning languages, formed an acquaintance with 
French, Italian, and Spanish, very near as readily as we did, and 
seemed, in a short time, to understand them as thoroughly. We be- 


We shall only add, that those, Whose native t eis English, should make it a point 


century. 4 
roughiv, but to give to it the high 


of national pride and ainbition, net only to und tand it 1 

standing, in the estimation of the world, to whieh it is entitled. And this can be done only by 
making it a subject of serious study. That being edlected, Raghsh will be no longer a stepchild in 
our academies, colleges, and universities. The ancient languages will be no longer permitted to 
overshadow it, and tnumph tn its degradation 
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lieve some of the best French and Italian teachers in the United 
States, prefer that their pupils should not have learned Latin. The 
female academies in our country furnish a strong argument in support 
of our views on this subject. ‘Cheir pupils are strangers to Latin ; yet 
they learn French and Italian with more facility, and as much accu- 
racy, as most of our youths at college. 

When about to advance the sentiment we are now considering, the 
Committee would have done well to have remembered the Law maxim, 
Quod probat nimis, probat nihil, They certainly attempted to prove 
too much in favor of classical learning, when they asserted, that the 
attainment of a knowledge of it is ‘f the most expeditious mode of ac- 
quiring a familiarity with Italian, French, and Spanish’’—thus alleging, 
if we understand their meaning, that a youth can attain a knowledge of 
Latin and French, Latin and Italian, or Latin and Spanish, in a shorter 
time than he can learn either of the three modern languages alone! 
We shall only add, that scores of individuals might be named, who, 
without having ever looked into a Latin author, have acquired a knowl- 
edge of ‘‘ the languages and literature of Italy, France, and Spain,” 
far “beyond what ts merely superficial.” Can a foreigner,—say a 
Frenchman or a German,—attain, through a familiarity with Greek and 
Latin, a more thorough and commanding knowledge of English, than 
an American or an Englishman can, without Greek and Latin, but 
completely disciplined in his native tongue? An affirmative answer 
to this question would be alike inconsistent with reason and experi- 
ence. Nor can an American acquire, by the aid of Latin, as perfect 
an acquaintance with French, as a Parisian can without it. One ex- 
tract more, and we shall have done with the pamphlet. 

** We are the people, (say the Committee) the genius of whose gov- 
ernment and institutions, more especially and imperiously than any 
other, demands that the field of classical learning be industriously and 
thoroughly explored and cultivated, and its rich productions gathered. 
The models of ancient literature, which are put into the hands of the 
young student, can hardly fail to imbue his mind with the principles of 
liberty ; to inspire the liveliest patriotism, and to excite to noble and 
generous action, and are therefore peculiarly adapted to the American 
youth. ‘lo appreciate justly the character of the ancients, the thor- 
ough study and accurate knowledge of their classics, in the language 
of the Giginals, is indispensable ; as the simplicity, energy, and strik- 
ing peculiarities of these pristine exemplars of freedom, which are 
forcibly and beautifully displayed in their models of classical literature, 
are scarcely more discoverable in ordinary or even the most faithfal 
translations, than are the warmth, animation, and intellectual illumi- 
nation of the living, active, and intelligent being, in the sculptured 
imitation of the statuary.” 

This is the most exceptionable paragraph we have quoted. It has 
much more of rant than reason in it. Some people will call it elo- 
quent; and its author perhaps intended to make it so. We call it de- 
clamatory, frothy, and erroneous ; while plainness, solidity, and truth 
are essential to eloquence. It is a tissue of assertion, unsupported by 
a tittle of proof. It is equally extravagant in language and sentiment. 
Whoever dreamed before of deriving from the writings of the ancients, 
either sparks to kindle, or breath to fan, the fires of freedom and patri- 
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otism in modern bosoms? As well might the fancy have been indulg- 
ed of brightening anc swelling the blaze ef Moscow, by a farthing 
rush-light, when the conflagration was at its height. We venture to 
say, that for every single paragraph breathing a spirit of rational 
Freedom, that can be found in the literature of Greece and Rome, one 
thousand are contained in the works of British, American, and other 
modern writers. Nor, on this subject, did the moderns borrow from 
the ancients. ‘he reason is plain. ‘The latter had little or nothing 
tolend. ‘The former, therefore, looked into themselves, and into the 
reason and nature of things, and found there the treasures they sought. 
And, as to patriotism, the uncultured Caledonians of old, and the Swiss 
peasants, at a later period, displayed as much of it, as ever the Greeks 
or Romans did. And so would the uncultured Irish now, were they 
in a condition to do so. Was it ancient literature that taught and em- 
boldened the barons of England to extort from their monarch their 
Magna Charta? No: such was their want of scholarship that they 
could scarcely read the instrument, when prepared. Some of them 
could not read at all. Yet that single charter contains more of the 
genuine principles of freedom and of human rights, than all that the 
Greeks and Romans could boast. Were the American patriots better 
versed in ancient literature than any other people, when they asserted 
and achieved their independence? Many who had never opened a 
Latin dictionary, and who were strangers to the Greek alphabet, acted 
distinguished parts on that occasion. Be the cause what it may, the 
Anglo-Saxons and their descendants have long understood, and under- 
stand at present, what salutary freedom is, much better than any other 
people. ‘The Greeks and Romans might have derived useful lessons 
from them, on that subject. Nor is it true that a spirit of freedom and 
patriotism has prevailed in European countries, im proportion to the 
prevalence of classical knowledge. We do not say that the reverse of 
this is true,—though facts somewhat favorable to such a position might 
be adduced ; but we do say, that it is a knowledge of nature, not of 
Greek and Latin, which teaches man his rights.* We shall only add, 
that, in the Mississippi Valley, where classical literature has not yet 
taken root, the spirit of patriotism is as pure and pervasive, and the 
love and knowledge of freedom as fervid and correct, as in any other 
portion of the globe—much more so than they ever were in Greece or 
Rome. 

Nor can we subscribe to the belief, however general, and however 
often and dogmatically asserted, that it is impossible to infuse inte 
an English translation the spirit, force, and fire of an ancient Greek 
or Roman composition. Or, if an impossibility of the kind exist, it is 
because the original production is not fully comprehended and felt. 
And if the disciplined translator cannot become thoroughly master of 


* There isa much greater amount of classical learning in Germany, than in any other equal 
portion of the globe. Why then have not the Germans taken a lead in the overthrow of despotism, 
the assertion of human right, and the establishment of treedom?  Wiy, on the contrary, do they 
calmly tolerate the sway of one of the most despotic governments of Europe? The reason is 
plain. The spirit of freedem is awakened and nourished, not by the classical tomes of the an 
cients, but by the books of the moderns—more especially, however, by the book of nature. That 
chapter of the latter, which gives the true history and philosophy ot man, bis rights, privileges, 
and all his relations, contains a hundred-fold more of the spint of freedom, than all the Greeks 
and Romans ever wrote. Let the Germans study that, with but half the attention they bestow on 
ancient literature, and the Austrian and Prussian sceptres will soon be shorn of much of their 
power, or shattered to pieces 
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the original, is it probable that the common reader of Greek and Latin 
can? If the better scholar fail, will the worse succeed? These ques- 
tions answer themselves. 

The English is as powerful and expressive a language, as the Latin 
or Greek ; and, as heretofore mentioned, it is more copious than either. 
It is in vain to tell us, then, that when an Englishman or an American 
fully comprehends the meaning, and enters perfectly into the spirit of 
a piece of ancient literature, whether it be prose or verse, and is, at 
the same time, equal as a writer to the author of it—and practice will 
render him so—it is in vain, we say, to contend, that, under these cir- 
cumstances, a translation may not be rendered equal to the original. 
If, owing to the peculiarities of different languages, some transient 
beauties be lost, others may be added, and neither the meaning nor the 
spirit of the ancient composition be marred, In proof of this, we 
offer Murphy’s translation of Tacitus, in which we venture to say 
there are but few, if any passages, where the Roman historian and biog- 
rapher has suflered in the version. Tn some, we have thought bim im- 
proved. Nor do we hesitate to add, that there is not one Greek scholar 
in a thousand, who, did pride permit him to acknowledge the truth, 
does not read to more advantage, and with a higher relish, Pope’s 
translation, than Homer’s original. ‘he same is true of the transla- 
tion, by the same English author, of Ovid’s celebrated letter of Sappho 
to Phaon. In spirit, feeling, and force, the translator has surpassed 
his original. ‘True; he does not equal him in brevity of expression ; 
nor, for reasons connected with the two languages, is it pessible to 
render an English translation as brief as a Latin original. But this 
is the only quality, in which it need be inferior, and it is of but little 
moment. We shall only add, that the more purely and elegantly one 
language is written, the more easily and literally can it be translated 
into another. Hence the great facility of turning the writings of Vol- 
taire into English. 

We are aware of the prejudice arrayed against us, on this subject. 
But we are unmoved by it, and fearlessly state what we believe, in de- 
fiance of it. We therefore repeat, that an English scholar, who is an 
able and accomplished writer, can, provided he thoroughly compre- 
hends it, and feels it, translate a Greek or Latin composition, matter 
and spirit, into his mother tongue. And, unless the scholar, who reads 
it in the original, thus comprehends and feels it, he does not enjoy it, 
and is not benefited by it, as the Committee allege he is. What ad- 
vantage does he derive from visions of beauty floating in his mind, 
which he is unable to express in his own tongue? ‘They neither en- 
rich, strengthen, nor refine him, as a writer or a speaker. ‘They are 
mere mental lumber, and therefore unavailable, if not prejudicial. 
But the truth is, that the whole matter is but a fancy. Whatever a 
scholar clearly understands, no matter from what source it is derived— 
the study of Greek and Latin, or the study of nature—he can commu- 
nicate clearly and forcibly, provided he is a forcible thinker, and has 
made himself master of his native language. In contending, then, 
that an individual can be delighted and benefited, by the beauties of 
works written in the dead languages, while he is unable to transfer 
those beauties, and use them ina living language, the Committee 
appear to us to have contradicted themselves. In such a case, there 


’ 
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is no delight or improvement, without actual possession of what de- 
lights and improves; and, if possessed, the beauty can be translated, 
to delight and improve others.* 

To us, the opinion of the Committee seems equally unfounded 
when they assert, that, “ to appreciate justly the character of the an- 
cients, the thorough study and accurate knowledge of their classics, 
in the language of the originals, are indispensable. ‘The mere knowl- 
edge of a language, and of the number, form, and powers of the let- 
ters in which it is written, give but a very limited acquaintance with 
those who speak it. [tis the literature and the history of a people 
that disclose their character. And, as respects the ancients, access 
can now be had to these two sources of information, without a knowl- 
edge of their language. We know of no Greek or Roman work, val- 
uable on account of the matter it contains, which has not been trans- 
lated. And, indeed, not a few have been translated, that have no 
intrinsic value. ‘l'o call them curious, is to give them their full meed 
of praise. There is enough written in English, or translated into it, 
to communicate to those, who will study it correctly, as intimate an 
acquaintance with the ancients, in every matter and relation worth 
knowing, as the most accomplished Hellenists and Latinists of the day 
have. ‘lo contend, then, that to gain a knowledge of the Greeks or 
Romans, in their manners, persons, customs, civil and household econ- 
omy, or any thing else of moment, we must study their languages, is a 
mistake. As well may it be said, that to attain a knowledge of the 
Russians or Laplanders, we must study ¢heir languages, instead of 
reading well-written histories of them. Some of the best-informed 
Grecian and Roman antiquarians we have seen, knew nothing of the 
dead languages. They had derived all their knowledge of antiquity 
from English publications, original or translated. Shakspeare, though 
unversed in the lancuages of the Greeks and Romans, had an intimate 


* It would be well for those, who believe in the Incommunicable beauties and delights inherent 


in Greek and Latin composition, to endeavor to ascertain how much of those qualities are in the 
sentiment, and how much in the sevad. The sonerousness and euphony of Greek and Latin are 
much superior to those of Engtsh. Of this, every classical scholar must be sensible. Hence 
much oof the delight) derived (rom reading them, is the delight of harmonious musical 
sound—especially When the sound is an “echo to the sense.’ We say “ harmonious sound ;”? for 
such is generally the exquisite order and arrangement of the words, that, if they be altered, much 


of the beauty of the passage is marred, and an equal amount of the pleasure of reading it dissi 


pated. "Phis tay be illustrated and proved by the following quotations : 


roritur clamorque rirum cla jue tuborum’—an exquisitely beautiful line, the sound fairly 
echoing the sense Let the words be transposed into their natural order, ** Clamerque virtim 
clangorque tubarum erordur?’ ane wore than half the beauty is gone. 

* Stat sonipes, ac frana feror spumants ndit,?? 

** Feros sonipes stat, a mdit spumantia frena’? 

* Intonuere poli et crebris micat ternibus at ” 

Poli intoneure ef ether micat crcobris ig ur. 

Every one must perecive that the beauty of the two latter lines is equally destroyed, by changing 
the artificial to the natural arrangement of their words, Of Greek and Latin composition gener 
ally the same is true, The only object of transposition in it, is euphony and harmony, or the im 
provement of sound. Tn English composition, much is already done, and more may be done, in 
the same way. 

There is alse a reason, why we fancy more beauty in Greek and Latin composition, than we 
really percocve. We do not in general perfectly understand it. A sort ot shadowy dimness hangs 
over its meaning. And every one knows that a little obscurity heightens materially the feeling of 
beauty and sublimity. ‘This it does, by giving more play and wider scope to the imagination. 


The beauty of a moonlight scene is much improved, by the fleecy rack, Which flits across the 
heavens. 


Onee more. Classical scholars are proud of their attainments. They, therefore, feel a selfish 
enjoyment in persuading themselves that they have access to neh fountams of pleasure, in their 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, from which the uninitiated are excluded. And itis a law of 


human nature, that men can soe far realize their wishes, as to believe ultimately what they are 
anxious to believe. Such are some of the chiet reasons, why it is contended, that the beauty and 
spirit of Greek and Latin composition are necessarily lost in a translation. 
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acquaintance with their characters, customs, manners, and literature. 
Yet, since his time, translations have been greatly multiplied and ex- 
tended, and original works on those points written; and hence the 
same amount of knowledge, which he had, may now be much more 
easily acquired. 


MARGARET BELL’S VOW. 


Tue old-fashioned house, which stands at the foot of the Shanobie 
hiil, is the most ancient dwelling in our village. it formerly belonged 
to Mrs. Margaret Blaney, familiarly known as ‘‘ Mother Blaney.” Her 
grave is in the little enclosure, which the traveler cannot fail to observe, 
nearly at the summit of the hill, filled with cedars and firs. In the 
winter, when the ground is covered with snow, it is a more conspicu- 
ous and more beautiful object, than it appears in summer, when all 
around is green. She chose to be buried in her own ground, and is as 
solitary in her death as she was in her life. She lived quite alone, 
from year to year, and was never seen from home except occasionally 
at church, and funerals, in the fields when berries or nuts were ripe, 
and on every third week when she regularly went out to make a visit. 

From time immemorial, Monday has been washing-day throughout 
our village—Tuesday, ironing-day—Wednesday, churning-day—and 
Thursday, being only baking-day, was the time when Mother Planey 
chose to honor somebody or other with her company. She did not 
exactly know whom it would be when she lett home, but if one family 
was going out, she went to visit another, and usually succeeded in 
finding some one at leisure to wait on her. If they apologized to her 
for being out of tea, she was sure to have a little in her pocket, which 
she had brought in anticipation of such an emergency. Lf the weather 
on Thursday proved unpropitious, the visit was postponed to the next 
Tuesday, for Saturday and Monday must in no case be intruded on, 
and Wednesday and Friday were ‘ bad-lucky days.” 

There were twelve or fourteen places, where she regularly visited, 
and she was cheerfully received at each of them, it being understood 
that when autumn should arrive, and apples, pumpkins, and nuts be- 
come ripe, Mother Blaney would invite them all to spend an afternoon, 
(commencing at two o’clock,) and evening, (closing at nine,) when 
they might be as merry as they pleased at her expense. ‘This was 
Mother Blaney’s celebrated annual party. 

On ordinary occasions, such as attending church or visiting her 
friends, she wore a plain gingham or calico frock ; but when she ap- 
peared “at home,” she was arrayed in all her glory,—an inflexible and 
somewhat faded crimson silk dress, modeled after a fashion which had 
passed away before the remembrance of most of her visiters,—an im- 
mense *‘ real gold”? watch, with a key and seals of corresponding am- 
plitude,—a lace cap with bows of gold-colored ribbon, and a string of 
enormous gold beads about her long, curving neck. What an impos- 
ing figure she was in the eyes of us simple natives, uninitiated as we 
were into the mysteries of fashion. The anticipation of her splendid 
appearance one day in the autumn, induced us to treat her with great 
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reverence during the year. Alas, that all the world should bow down 
to pomp and show, while true unostentatious merit passes by, unheeded. 
There was not, probably, a more uscless person among us than Mother 
Blaney. When did she visit the sick, instruct the ignorant, or assist 
those, whose “ sewing had all run behind-hand, because the measles or 
whooping-cough had been through the family ;” or because “ the young 
ones had been so worrisome and tendtul with their teething, that their 
mother could do nothing but see to them !’’ Never did Mother Blaney 
trouble herself with the vexations and perplexities of her neighbors. 
She looked on such things with perfect indifference, and only emerged 
from her castle on every third ‘Tuesday or ‘Thursday, to tell her good 
stories, and take tea. And here, let me by no means forget to state, 
that, although in her absence she was familiarly styled Mother Blaney, 
no person would have ventured to take such a liberty with her name 
when she was present—but every one spoke to her in a tone of defer- 
ence, and called her Madam Blaney. 

She had plenty of books,—Shakspeare, Milton, Ossian, Rollin, &c. 
with which she seemed to be perfectly conversant. A strange, moody 
old woman was she. If we happened to meet her at any time except 
on her visiting days, when she calculated on being sociable, we found 
her quite another person, as cold and inaccessible as can be imagined, 
entirely absorbed by her own thoughts, which evidently were not of 
the happiest character. She had long been a subject of wonder in our 
village, and many conjectures had been made respecting the causes of 
her seclusion. How agonizing it is to be in suspense, broiling, as it 
were, upon the flaming coals of unsatisfied curiosity. One afternoon, 
she came to my mother’s, and, finding all but myself gone out, was on 
the point of departing, regardless of my respectful and very urgent re- 
quest that she should stay. I fancied it was going to thunder and 
lighten, and felt afraid of being quite alone—having besides a strong 
hope that I should be able to learn something of her history; for my 
curiosity was nearly overleaping the bounds of due reverence. She 
stopped one minute to wipe her shoes, which had been soiled by her 
walk through the miry lane, and one more minute to drink some beer, 
then the rain came pouring down in torrents, and, having no umbrella, 
she concluded to wait awhile. It rained hard all that afternoon, and it 
was not until the sun went down, that the heavy clouds broke away, 
and the reflection of his parting smile beamed in gold and crimson 
upon us. The old lady seemed quite out of humor with the storm, 
and I did not venture to ask her a question, but only brought her a 
dish of blackberries. They were the first of the season, and she 
was extremely fond of them. She was grateful, and delighted,—in- 
quired where [ had found them, and if there were any more, &c. 
Then she began to talk rapidly about common things, and finally, in 
her expatiations, she alighted upon herself,—to me, the most acceptable 
of all topics. So I hazarded a few timorous inquiries, which she 
readily answered ; and while I was thinking what I might venture to 
ask next, she began, ‘‘I rather guess,’ and then hesitated—and then 
went slowly on again, “I rather guess you could keep a secret.” 
“Oh yes,” | responded, in great joy at the prospect of naving one to 
keep. ‘1 know you always speak the truth,” she continued, “‘ and I 
should like to tell my story to somebody before I die: it ’s rather too 
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gloomy to carry to the grave with me.” I began to wish the old lady 
had not decided upon making me her confidant, for my heart misgave 
me. She might be a witch—who could tell? I had a great awe of 
every thing intangible and invisible, and would not have been initiated 
into any occult mysteries for all the wealth of this world. It was too 
late to decline the favor intended me, for she proceeded at once to 
narrate her story, only premising, ‘‘ You say you ’ll keep the secret, 
child?” ‘Oh yes ’m,” cried I, rather less joyously than before. 
“1 ’ve kept it these fifty years,” said she, with a very long sigh. I 
hope I shall be forgiven for telling this story now, as the apple-trees, 
which were planted after her death, have borne fruit three or four 
summers. Ido think she is in heaven, for she repented before she 
died ; so it cannot injure her, and, excepting myself, she has not a 
friend living. 

“It is a great misfortune,’ began the old lady, ‘ to be an only child, 
but a still greater one to be an oly daughter. Both are idolized, and, 
generally, both indulged to their permanent injury ; but, while the only 
daughter remains in the paternal mansion, and the ingenuity of her 
parents is constantly taxed to render her happy—vain/y taxed, for a 
spoiled child cannot be happy—the only son goes out daily into the 
company of other boys, and the lessons of experience he is ever learn- 
ing abroad, partly counteract the bad influence he suffers at home. 
My parents had none but me. I was their chief earthly good, and all 
their wealth was hoarded for my sake. When I was out of humor, 
they were sad; and whenever I chose to be pleased and agreeable, I 
could banish every shadow of care from their brows. Alas, alas ! that 
I should have filled their lives with sorrow, and driven them prema- 
turely to their graves.” She paused, and wiped away the first tears I 
ever saw her shed. How bitter must be those tears, which the repent- 
ant child weeps over the memory of a kind, but injured parent—most 
bitter, because utterly unavailing. Well may we study to discharge 
our duty faithfully and unreposingly, towards the living; for the day 
may come, whea an angry memory shall read to us terrible lessons of 
wrong done, and fearful retribution to be suffered. 

Madam Blaney proceeded. ‘* They procured for me the best advan- 
tages of education, but I neglected them all, and never took any pleas- 
ure in books, while I had any thing else to enjoy. My parents knew 
little, and taught me nothing of religion. Had they been Christians, 
they would have impressed on my young mind, those lessons of love 
and duty to God and to man, which would, doubtless, have deterred 
me from the sin and trouble into which I fell ; or, had it not produced 
this effect, would have supported them under the affliction which broke 
their hearts, and ‘ brought down their gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave.’ When I was fifteen years of age, | became acquainted with 
Henry Holman. He was then twenty-two, and had come from a uni- 
versity at the south, to finish his course of study at our college.” 

‘© Was there ever a college in this town?” T asked. 

“This was not my native place,” replied she. “* [ have lived here 
only thirty-three years. ‘Then, | was very handsome. Margaret Bell 
was the beauty of : 

“Why, was you? | should not have thought of such a thing, 
1, very innocently. 


” 


said 
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She retorted with great indignation. ‘If you live to be as old as I, 
and have as much trouble, | guess you wo’nt look much better than 
I do.” 

I felt at once that I had been rude and cruel. ‘ I am very sorry, 
Madam Blaney, and I wish you would forgive me,” said I. 

She was at once softened, for she saw the tears in my eyes. ‘ Oh 
yes, dear; it’s no great matter—only it is a doleful change that has 
come upon me, and I feel quite unhappy to remember what I used to 
be. Well—I was going to tell you how I became acquainted with 
Harry Holman. I was chasing my cosset-lamb up and down the 
avenue, for want of some more agreezble employment; poor Jenney 
was tired of play, and ran away from me into the street, where she 
met a cross dog, who caught her in his teeth and gave her a terrible 
shaking. I shrieked for assistance, and Harry Holman, who was 
passing on horseback, his usual exercise, came instantly to her. He 
was very sorry, for it was his own dog that did the mischief. He 
brought poor Jenny into the house, and told us what to do for her. 
The next day he called to see if she was better, and thenceforth be- 
came our frequent visiter. He taught me drawing, the flageolet, and 
walked with me every fine evening, greatly to the vexation of my 
parents, who insisted that his temper was violent, revengeful, and sus- 
picious ; that he was strongly predisposed to dissipation, and told me, 
with many tears, that if our intimacy continued, he would render my 
life a wretched one, and put an end to theirs. ‘They were certainly 
sincere, and I have since fancied that their opinions might have been 
well-founded ; but they had never before attempted to control me, and 
it was now too late. I was angry beyond measure, and treated them 
with chilling unkindness and disrespect. ‘They followed us wherever 
we walked together, and we often wearied them to illness, by climbing 
hills and rocks to elude their kind vigilance. 

Soon after the commencement of our acquaintance, Harry offered 
me his hand and heart, and I accepted them; but when he came to 
leave the college, and return to his distant home, finding my parents 
still resolutely opposed to our connection, he told me it would be very 
wrong in me to disobey their commands, declared he would not marry 
me without their consent, and bade me farewell; with tears and appar- 
ent reluctance, it is true, but | now believe he feared he should not 
obtain my property, or, perhaps, was apprehensive that so bad a daugh- 
ter might prove as bad a wile. I implored him not to forsake me, as- 
sured him I would not be controled by my parents—in vain—he left 
me. I gazed one moment on his graceful departing figure, in utter 
bewilderment, and then rushed into the dining-room, where my parents 
were seated at an open window, and solemnly protested to them, on 
the everlasting perdition of my soul, that never again should their will 
control mine, and that whoever should next offer himself to me, I 
would accept—whomever he might be, and thus escape their tyranny. 
[ trembled with rage and fury as | loudly pronounced this vow. My 
parents listened, pale with terror. ‘They made no reply, but arose and 
left the room. My heart misgave me then, and [I began to regret my 
rash promise. low fcarfully 1 was punished! ‘‘ That very night,” 
said the old lady, raising her hands and eyes, while the color fled from 
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her face, and her lips quivered—I quote her very words—‘ whom did 
the devil send but old Blaney, with his lip hanging down.” 

Never had I heard the evil one spoken of so familiarly. I looked 
around in mortal fear, trembling lest he should be present and overhear 
our conversation. I had seen him in my grandmother’s large Bible, on 
the high mountain, endeavoring to tempt the Savior, in which authen- 
tic representation he appears perfectly black, with horns, cloven feet, 
and an immense tail, barbed at the end. I put up a fervent mental 
ejaculation to heaven for protecting favor. ‘Ihe unhappy woman was 
too much engrossed by her own sorrows to heed the terror she had 
awakened, and she went on with her story. 

*‘ He was a miserable, half-witted old man, who had been rejected 
by all the widows and ancient maidens of the town. He heard my 
frantic promise as he was passing the window, and came, in his foolish 
pity, to save me from my cruel parents. Oh, if it had only been a 
common oath, I would have ventured to break it; but, such a vow— 
I dared not ; and though I would rather have perished on the burning 
pile, I married him. 

My mother died soon after, worn out with the sight of my hapless 
misery. My father followed her, and I was left a lonely and desolate 
creature, cut off from all the sympathies of human life. Yet I did, for 
a little while, flatter myself that the old man would die, and then Henry 
would return to me; but I soon after heard of his marriage, with a 
lovely girl, at the south. Old Blaney, too, though he seemed on the 
verge of the grave when I married him, lived twenty years longer. 
My youth and beauty were then forever gone. I quitted my early 
home, and came to this wild place. Here I am, alone and miserable, 
without one friend to pity me.” ‘ You ’ve one little friend that pities 
you,” I sobbed out. She was deeply affected by my sympathy, and 
from that time she treated me like a friend. I was admitted to her 
lonely dwelling, when she would see no other person. When she 
began to study her long-neglected Bible, repented of her sins, and ob- 
tained hope of a glorious immortality, J was first informed of the glad 
light which illumined her midnight darkness. She instructed me in 
many things, and lent me her books. After her death, they were 
found to be bequeathed to me. I planted rose-bushes around her 
grave, and one of them blooms there even now. EVeRALLIN. 


LETTER ON SLAVERY. 


Tue existence of slavery, within the boundaries of this republic, is 
rapidly becoming more than a curious solecism; and out of it will 
soon arise a question, on the solution of which the future fate of the 
Union must hinge. It is in vain to put far off the evil day; it is in 
vain that we try to shut our eyes upon the momentous questions grow- 
ing out of this subject; it becomes the patriot to grapple with it; 
to study the character of the dark storm which is gathering in our 
political horizon, and to see if no means can be found to conduct 
harmless to the earth the bolts with which it is charged. One of the 
best means of doing this is a candid discussion of the subject by 
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patriotic and disinterested men of different sections of the country. 
The following letter on slavery was written in answer to one from a 
gentleman of influence, of stern patriotism, and enlightened mind, in 
North-Carolina :—* 


My dear Sir— 

Your letter of the 29th of May was to me most painfully interesting, 
for in it you have broached a subject, about which every American, 
every republican, and every philanthropist must be exceedingly 
anxious. On the solution of the question about the ABoLiTION oF 
Savery depends more than the private interests of the planter, more 
than the sectional interests of the South, and more, even, than the 
general interests of these United States. ‘The great question now in 
agitation, and soon to be brought to issue in Europe between the 
oppressed and the oppressor, of the possibility of substituting cheap, 
simple, and representative governments, for the present ruinous and 
galling systems, depends, in a great measure, upon the continuance or 
non-continuance of the prosperity of this Union; and this depends 
mainly upon the permanent continuance, or non-continuance of slavery. 
You, who know as well as I do, with what anxiety and with what pride 
the progress of the great experiment, which this country is making, is 
watched by the Radical in England, the Republican in France, the 
Liberal in Germany, and the Philanthropist every where,—you, at 
least, will agree with me, that we have other and higher duties, and 
should have other and higher aims than as mere Americans; as men, 
as members of the great human family, it is our imperative duty to do 
all we can to lighten the burdens and to break the fetters of those of 
our brethren who are sitting in intellectual darkness, and bowed under 
physical oppression. And you, who have witnessed the misery and the 
degradation, the hopes and the fears, of the people of the old world, 
will not think me extravagant when I say, that the example of these 
United States may have more influence upon the future destinies of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, than any other moral agency which can be 
put in operation. Our country will soon attain that commercial im- 
portance, and that political influence, which will make her example of 
the greatest consequence to mankind at large; as yet, she has been 
known only to the men of information in Europe ; her prosperity is 
still talked about with incredulity by the people of the western nations ; 
while those of the eastern parts, the Hungarian, the Bohemian, many 
of the Germanic, and all of the Sclavonic race, are ignorant of more 
than her name and her existence. 

It must not be a light, throwing forth few and feeble rays, that will 
dispel the political darkness brooding over the old world: that of the 
little republic of San Marino, though fed by the purest patriotism, was 
suffered to burn unheeded in Italy, because of its insignificant size ; 
ours has been suffered, because its distance, its former diminutiveness, 
and the interposition of the waste of waters, made it equally insignifi- 
cant. But when our twelve millions shall become fifty millions—when 
our commerce shall surpass that of Great-Britain—then will our country 
become the great and shining light on which all those, who, sitting in 
the darkness of oppression, shall gaze with admiration and with long- 
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ing ; and if our institutions are preserved in their purity, our history 
will be the pillar of fire going before the nations in bondage, and point- 
ing out to them the promised land of republicanism. ‘There will then 
be no concealing or denying the fact, that the people of these United 
States, under the simplest and cheapest government in the world— 
witheut kings or priests—without the bayonet or the police—without 
the genius of diplomacy, or the gaining of conquest, have attained 
political independence, and respect from abroad, while they have been 
preserved fron civil wars or domestic oppressions, and become the most 
intelligent, the richest, and happiest people on earth. ‘There is no de- 
nying that this will be the case, provided we escape from the fangs of 
the monster, party ; provided the people will understand their true in- 
terests, and not sacrifice them and those of their posterity upon the 
altars of faction, at which minister demons in shape of men—men who, 
for their own personal aggrandizement, would hazard the destinies of 
unborn millions. I say, if this Union can be preserved fifty years, it 
will do more for Europe than all the tongues of her orators, the pens of 
her scholars, or the words of her patriots; our country will so rise in 
importance, that people must see and know her; they will see her on 
the pinnacle of national prosperity, in the enjoyment of liberty, and 
wealth, and knowledge ; and they will say—* In God’s name, let us too 
try the experiment—let us too go through the fiery ordeal of blood and 
revolution, if that be necessary; for we cannot be worse off by the 
change than we are now.” 

If such reflections as these are not extravagant, how important is it, 
that every citizen of this republic should not only throw aside all sec- 
tional or party feelings, but even those exclusive feelings, misnamed 
patriotism, which induce men to look upon the interest and the glory 
of their own country, as things to be advanced even at the expense of 
the misery and misfortune of the rest of the world. The influence of 
these United States, may yet become immense, and it behoves her 
citizens that all of it be given to accelerate the great march of mind, 
to facilitate the progress of the luman race, in its course toward the 
nearest possible attainment of political, moral, and intellectual perfec- 
tion. 

You may think T am wandering strangely from the subject matter of 
your letter; perhaps I am, but the digression is perfectly natural, and 
I have fallen into it unwittingly. You ask me for information about 
the feeling of New-England, with regard to the means of removing 
the evils of slavery; and you particularly inquire about the extent and 
respectability of the sect called Abolitionists. I meddle with no party 
matters, but I have endeavored to procure all the information in my 
power on this subject, and, luckily for the latter part of your ques- 
tion, it is one easily answered. 

Descended, as you are, from the pilgrims of New-England, it would 
be supererogatory to explain to you the sentiment of our community, with 
regard to the question of slavery : my own private feelings, you probably 
know,—they are those of utter abhorrence of a system which violates the 
laws of nature, and the laws of God ; and were the slaves of the South 
now in general insurrection, and in open war with the whites, and were 
I forced to choose one side or the other, I would join the insurgents, 
and strike with them for the rights of man; and, though father and 
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brother were in the opposing ranks, still would I strike for the liberty 
of the human race. 

But think not, my dear sir, though such are my principles, that I am 
an Abolitionist, in the ordinary sense of the word; think not that I 
view the planters in the light of tyrants and ruthless oppressors ; no— 
I rather feel for and commiserate with them, than condemn them; I 
deprecate an insurrection of the slaves, as the most serious misfortune 
that could happen both for blacks and whites ; and were I an African, 
I should hold that man an enemy of my race, who would preach insur- 
rection, or advocate immediate and unconditional abolition. In com- 
mon with almost every intelligent New-Englander of my acquaintance, 
[ look upon the situation of the planters as a most embarrassing one ; 
I condemn them not so much as | sympathize with them ; I look upon 
slavery as the real cause of the difference between the prosperity of 
the slave-holding and the non-slave-holding States; and I believe 
the time will come, when all the planters will be convinced of it. But 
so far from any wish to dictate the measures to be pursued with 
respect to the slaves, I not only feel none such, but I believe we have 
no sort of right to interfere in the business. Nay, more; I believe 
that by any such interference, we should produce much evil, without 
any corresponding good; I believe we should injure the cause of the 
Africans, and retard the epoch of the total abolition of slavery. 

On this subject, my own feelings and opinions, though little worth of 
themselves, may be of some interest to you, because I am thought 
to carry them rather farther than most men here: I cannot be considered 
as a representative of Vextreme gauche; although I am called an optimist, 
because I believe that there is force enough in truth, and virtue enough 
in man, to produce not only the final abolition of slavery, but many 
other great changes in the world. 

I would do all in my power to convince my southern brethren of the 
truth, that slavery is a curse to the South; | would fling wide open the 
outlets for the exportation of the blacks; I would most heartily hold 
up my hand for an appropriation of part of the future surplus of the 
national revenue to remunerate planters for the manumission of their 
slaves, and their exportation to Africa ; and I believe that New-England 
would most heartily concur in this measure. Believe me, my dear sir, 
there exist here strong feelings of affection for our warm-hearted breth- 
ren of the South; and much as we love our national honor, deeply as 
we blush that our fair escutcheon should bear the blot of slavery 
upon its surface ; still, it does not enter into our hearts to accuse the 
South of having placed it there, nor do we think that it is in its 
power to wipe it out at once. 

But | forget that the object of your letter was to inquire into the 
state of public feeling here, and of the numbers of the abolitionists, 
rather than learn my own individual views. Well, then, in the first 
place, I do not suppose that more than one tenth part of our population 
think much about the best means of putting an end to slavery ; and of 
those, not one tenth of the numbers, and not one fiftieth of the in- 
tellect and character, countenance the plans of the immediate aboli- 
tionists. ‘There are some few persons in this city, whose watchword 
is IMMEDIATE ABOLITION—whose motto is, or seems to be, ‘ Set the 
chained blacks free, Jet what will follow—and though they should mur- 
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der their masters, and then cut each other’s throats—still set them free.”’ 
But I need not say that they are little heeded by men of good sense 
and deliberation. 

There must and ever will be fanatics, both religious and political, in 
a community like ours; and it is not astonishing, that, in a city where 
a sect like the Mormonites is rapidly acquiring consistency, there 
should be found advocates even for the absurd doctrine of the thorough- 
going abolitionists. But although the New-England Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety is struggling alike for proselytes, and for notoriety, it obtains few 
of the first, and very little of the latter that is desirable. A writer, in 
one of our periodicals, says, that he has traveled extensively on the 
business of colonization; that he has delivered nearly two hundred 
addresses—conversed with the editors of more than one hundred and 
fifty newspapers, and over five hundred clergymen, of all denomina- 
tions, and that he can say sincerely, he is not aware of any combina- 
tion, or tendency to combination, for improper interference with the 
affairs of the South. He says, “ There is a firm belief that slavery 
will be abolished at no distant day; that the spirit of the age, the pro- 
gress of truth, and the voice of conscience, will necessarily lead to 
this result; or that the convulsive struggles of the oppressed will soon 
burst the barriers that should have yielded to the force of reason and 
the voice of God. But that there is an extensive feeling prevalent in 
New-England, to interfere rashly with this system, to violate any of 
the provisions of the Constitution in relation to slavery, or to injure, in 
any way, those sections of the country where it exists, is not true. 
The common feeling of New-England is that of kindness and forbear- 
ance. It is a feeling of painful anxiety for the safety and happiness of 
the Southern States, and the harmony and prosperity of the whole 
country.” * 

I believe these statements may be depended upon, and I beg you 
will make them known as the feelings of many a New-Englander, who 
can duly appreciate the character of the embarrassments of the South ; 
who loves the Union as he loves his own family; who regards the 
Southerner as a high-spirited and noble brother ; and who cherishes 
with feelings of pride, the memory of the day when our common 
fathers stood side by side and bravely battled for freedom, to enjoy 
themselves, and to leave as a legacy and a bond of union to their pos- 
terity forever. Do not listen to the hints thrown out by some of the 
newspapers,t about the desire of the North to interfere with the ques- 
tion of the disposition of the slaves. If such hints were made through 
ignorance of the truth, then do their authors merit severe rebuke for 
sowing the seeds of a whirlwind which cannot be controled; if they 
were made with the purpose of forwarding any party views, then do 
they merit the felon’s fate—the hisses and scoffs of every patriot, and 
the curses of every succeeding generation. 

Oh! I have no patience to endure this prostration of that noble in- 
strument—the press—to every base and selfish feeling which can be 
brought to bear in a political campaign: its character, in our country, 
is low enough, in all conscience, for intelligence and refinement; but 
it is only of late that we see it becoming the vile pander of the pas- 





* See Colonizationist and Journal of Freedom, No. 2. 
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sions, the political pimp of those who court high places and power. 
You recollect, probably, as well as 1 do, the successful effort of a 
Frenchman of talent, to obtain a foreign embassy by establishing a 
paper, which the government were glad to buy, at the price of the 
situation he desired ; and we shall, and may now, I fear, find papers in 
our own country, acting with a meaner aim than even this. But lL 
beseech you, take them not for a specimen of the New-England Press 
in general; look through our respectable papers, and you will find 
sentiments like those of the Salem Register, which, in answer to an 
inquiry from the South, as to whether Temperance Societies, Lyce- 
ums, &c. had in view any interference with the question, uses this 
language :— 


“ We say, then, solemnly, and in good faith, that the reports alluded to b 
the Enquirer, as far as our experience goes, (and we have a pretty rootitle f 
acquaintance with the designs and spirit of the public bodies, private associations, 
Temperance Societies, Lyceums, &c. &c. in this quarter.) are altogether false. 
There are, however, some few people in this quarter who agitate the subject of 
slavery, but they are not connected with other societies or associations, neither 
are their peculiar notions generally diffused in this community. The experiment 
which has recently been made in this town upon public sentiment, enables us to 
speak decisively on this point. The result of the recent discussions between an 
Agent of the Colonization Society, and an Agent of the Anti-Slavery Society, in 
a public assembly in this town, is a proof that the people in this quarter are averse 
to aay improper interference with the Southern institutions. The public mind 
here is not at all imbued with any such spirit as is implied in the paragraph quoted 
by the Enquirer. We could have told our Southern brethren so, long ago; but, 
perceiving the jealousy of the South against the North, and the artifices of de- 
signing men to kindle it into a flame, we have forborne, because we felt how 
little we could do to allay the ferment, or say any thing that would be received in 
a fiiendly spirit in that quarter of our country.” 


Such, my dear sir, are our sentiments on the subject of emancipa- 


tion; and, although we cannot admit of one word of argument in 
favor of a system which violates the laws of God, and the natural rights 
of nan—which makes him, who was born our equal, live our slave ; 
stil, our abhorrence of the system is qualified by a consideration of 
the peculiar circumstances of the case: we recognize that first law of 
nature, which enjoins self-preservation, at any hazard; and we should 
as soon think of enjoining upon the keeper of a caravan, to break the 
bars of his cages, and unchain his tigers, as to bid the planters restore 
the blacks to liberty at once. We recognize the hardship of the case 
of him, whose whole course of life and education has fitted him for one 
calling alone, whose children are looking to him for bread, and would 
look in vain, should he suddenly be called upon to relinquish his only 
resources, 

But, upon the other hand, we do beseech our Southern brethren to 
have some respect for the feelings and the principles of New-England ; 
and if prejudice and education have stopped their ears to the voice of 
insulted justice and humanity, which cries aloud against him who en- 
slaves his fellow-man—who, by oppression, and insult, and scorn, crush- 
ing every spark of manliness, first degrades him to a level with the brutes, 
and then makes use of his degradation as an argument for holding him 
in bondage ; still, let the common interest and the common reputation 
of the country induce them earnestly and candidly to discuss the ques- 
tion, What shall be done with the blacks ? 
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In this discussion, let the feelings and principles of New-England 
go for what they are worth, and no more; and if she is urging her 
moral and religious obligations to do all she can in the nature of the 
case, for the emancipation of the slaves, let her come forward and 
test the sincerity of her professions by common sacrifice with the 
South. We do not consider the planters of the present generation any 
more responsible for the existence of slavery, than we do the farmers 
of New-England ; and if humanity, and justice, and the honor and the 
interest of the country, demand that slavery should be abolished, why, 
then, in common reason and equity, let those who call loudest for it, 
pay something for it. And, doubt not, my dear sir, she would be 
willing to bear her part of the sacrifice for the accomplishment of the 
great end. New-England is not so selfish or so mean as many of your 
Southern prints would fain make her; and most deeply do I deplore 
the spirit which leads them to sneer at her principles, to ridicule what 
they call her prejudices, and to judge her whole population by the un- 
favorable specimens, who, allured by the chance of speculation, wan- 
der away to the South. Although proud of my birth-place, I had 
lett it so young, and wandered so long among other climes, and associ- 
ated so much with those who entertain the opinions of New-En- 
gland, which are common in the South, that I began to parteke 
them, and grew almost ashamed of the name of Yankee; but when I 
returned, and judged, with an impartial eye, of the character of my 
countrymen, | grew prouder than ever of them; and I can say, with 
the sincerity of a cosmopolite, that there is no people in the world su- 
perior to those of New-England, in intelligence, in moral worth, in 
genuine patriotism ; and | do not believe there can be found a popala- 
tion of twice the number, where so much prompt and efficient aid can be 
raised to any object of philanthropy, or science, or patriotism, as among 
them. Most deeply do I lament that there is not more community 
of feeling, more accurate knowledge of each other’s character, between 
the people of the North and those of the South; I regret that our pop- 
ulation do not more fully appreciate the high spirit, the generous and 
confiding disposition, the frank and open hospitality of the Southerner ; 
and that yours does not more honor the intelligence, the enterprise, 
the moral worth, and the public spirit, of the Yankee. Did they 
know each other better, depend upon it, there would be fewer here to 
raise a hue and ery about the cruelty of slave-masters, and fewer 
among you to talk of Yankee trick, or Yankee interference in South- 
ern affairs. 

I have been involuntarily led to branch off to other matters than 
those immediately connected with your queries, but you will be better 
able, perhaps, to judge of public feeling here. New-England, sir, to 
a man, deplores the existence of Slavery: she will ever pray for its 
final abolition; nay, she will do more—she will, by word and deed, 
exert herself to accelerate it: on this subject, we have one feeling, we 
form one great party. But she will raise no signal of revolt, she will 
preach no word of sedition, she will use no improper interference with 
the affairs of the South; those who would agitate the slave population, 
who would endanger the satety of the whites, and destroy the rational 
hopes of the blacks, who would preach immediate and absolute eman- 
cipation, at all hazards, form but an insignificant minority ; insignifi- 
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cant in number, insignificant in influence, and (with the exception of 
a few honest enthusiasts,) insignificant in character and principle. 

Thus, my dear friend, I have given vou, as fully as the hurried 
nature of my occupation will allow, the feelings and intentions of what 
I sincerely believe to be the overwhelming majority of New-England- 
ers; it is, at least, the sincere opinion of one who loves his country 
with more than the love of birth-place and home ; who would prefer to 
a dissolution of this Union, the separation of the dearest ties of blood 
or affection; and who, should it happen, would have to blush for those 
years of his youth, spent in enthusiastic efforts to propagate principles, 
which would then be stamped as the doctrine of the fool and the vision- 
ary. But it cannot be, that the people of these United States, for the 
sake of paltry sectional interest, will be so blind to their own welfare, 
so false to the cause of liberty and humanity, and so reckless of the 
situation of their posterity, as to destroy the fairest fabric which ever 
blessed the vision of the philanthropist and the liberal. 

[ shall be rejoiced to hear from you on all occasions. I should still 
more delight to come among you, and to assure you, that, in one Yan- 
kee, at least, you have a sincere friend, and who will ever be most 
truly yours Hi. 


SONNET. 
BY LUIS DE GONGORA 


ORIGINAL 
© cLaro honor del liquido elemento, 
Dulce arroyuelo de luciente plata ! 
Cuya agua entre la yerba se dilata 
Con regalado son, con paso lento. 
Pues la por quien helar y arder me siento 
Mientras en ti se mira, Amor retrata 
De su rostro la nieve y escarlata 
En tu tranquilo y blando movimiento 
Vete como te vas, no dejes Hoja 
La undosa rienda al cristalino freno 
Con que gobiernas tu procaz corriente ; 
Que no es bien que confusamente acoye 
Tanta belleza en su proftundo seno 
El gran seior del humido tridente. 


TRANSLATION. 
Clear honor of the liquid element, 
Sweet rivulet of shining silver sheen! 
Whose waters steal along the meadows green 
With gentle step, and murmur of content! 

When she, for whom I bear each fierce extreme, 
Beholds herself in thee,—then Love doth trace 
The snow and crimson of that lovely face 
In the soft gentle movement of thy stream. 

Then, smoothly flow as now; and set not free 
The crystal curb and undulating rein, 

Which now thy current’s headlong speed restrain ; 

Lest broken and confused the image rest 
Of such rare charms on the deep- heaving breast 
Of him who holds and sways the trident of the see 
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MY BOOKS. 
NO. VIII. 
VALPY’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Tue recollection of some books is burnt into my memory as with a 
branding-iron ; and the associations connected with these intellectual 
scars are occasionally as grateful as the reminiscences of a crop-eared 
rogue, while he surveys his fraction of a head in a mirror. 

Valpy’s Greek Granmar is one of the volumes thus remembered. 
The loathing, with which I look back upon my first passage through its 
profound obscurities, is owing to the errors of the then common mode 
of teaching the science of language, varied by the diverse characters 
of the two teachers under whom I studied it. 

Both of these pedagogues were well enough as men, but in their pro- 
fessional character, contemptible, like most other teachers of that day. 
The one under whom I began the grammar, never troubled himself to 
explain a difficulty, if he ever went so far as to think; which is, at 
least, questionable. He allowed me to struggle onward through the 
mist and the slough by my own light and my own strength. I was 
fifteen years old when I first opened Valpy, and, of course, I needed 
not so much assistance as those who began their study at a younger 
age ;—but some trifling aid I did require. The alphabet was my first 
lesson, and, by virtue of a memory as strong as the digestive powers of 
an ostrich, I mastered it in one afternoon. But to make letters, thus 
learned by the eye, into words, and read them, was a much more diffi- 
cult task. I never have found but one teacher who practised what 
appears to me the only true system of teaching this first lesson in a 
language, whose letters are unlike those of our vernacular. 

That one individual is Professor Seixas, the Hebrew teacher, now 
residing in Charlestown. Tlis method of teaching the letters and the 
art of reading, is to take a Hebrew book,—say the Bible,—and make his 
pupil spell out each word after him, calling the letters by the name of 
the corresponding letters in our own alphabet. Thus :—H-a-g-(hag)-a- 
(haga)-d-o-(do)—(hagado)-l-ee-m-(leem)-(hagadoleem.) The scholar 
learns, without any trouble, to read immediately, by thus learning the 
power of the letter, instead of its name, at the same time with its shape ; 
thus realizing the story of the little school-boy, who had spent two 
years in trying to learn the alphabet, and at last declared, in answer to 
his teacher, who pointed to A, “I knows it by sight, but I do’n’t know 
it by name.” ‘The names of the letters are afterwards acquired with- 
out trouble ; for, having become tools, or things of use, their names, by 
the power of association, are at once riveted upon the memory. 

But master B. never disturbed the thick puddle of his brain by 
devising novel modes of teaching. His grand principle was to /isten. 
The scholar learned from the book—not trom the teacher ; the teacher 
heard the recitation, but never troubled the understanding of the pupil 
by making him reflect, search out a reason, or hearken to an explana- 
tion. ‘To illustrate this villanous system, by an example of its influ- 
ence, I will relate an incident, the occurrence of which mortified me 
exceedingly at the time, and the remembrance of which makes my 
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cheek tingle even now. By superior power of memory I had overtaken 
an advanced class in the grammar, just as they reached the paradigm 
(paradigm! what a word for a school-boy!) of the contract verbs, 
which the American editor has added to the English editions of Valpy. 
The class were reviewing, and, therefore, familiar with the subject, 
and able to move along by large and rapid lessons. It was ail new to 
me, however, and to keep pace with them was diflicult. ‘The paradigm 
gives specimens of three verbs, one of which is tc», It came to me 
to repeat the imperative mood of that verb in the active form. I was 
delighted ; for, as I had learned it, it was so simple that mistake was 
impossible. I therefore dashed through it with a fluency and rapidity, 
which I considered not merely wonderful, but most praiseworthy. 
Judge of my horror when my performance was received with an erup- 
tion of laughter by both teacher and classmates. What could it mean ? 
For once the pedagogue vouchsafed an explanation. ‘To render the 
blunder apparent I must copy the verbs by which it was occasioned. 
I will substitute English for Greek letters, and then any person will 
comprehend the error. 


SING. | DUAL. ] PLUL. 
tim-ae, a ae, a || ae, a ae, a \| ae, a ae,a 


. . . . . 1] . . 
phil-ee, ei ee, el, to || ee, el, ton | ee, ei, tone}! ee, ei, te | ee, ei, tosan 
chrus-ae, aj} oe, ou || oe, Ou ve, ou || oe, ou oe, ou 


Now, I ask, what human being would imagine, on looking at the 
above conjugation, that the “ to,” “ton,” ‘ tone,” “te,” and “ tosan,” 
seen in the third line, in the secend and succeeding columns, were 
terminations common to each of the three verbs in the respective col- 
umns ;—that they were the ta//s, cut off of the verbs by the editor, 
placed, without any symbol of connexion or relationship, without 
hyphen or any other typographical mark of junction, opposite to the 
middle verb, to be rejoined,—restored to their natural union, by the 
scholar? I venture to affirm that no one, whe had not been previously 
enlightened, could have seen any more clearly than I did. I began, 
proceeded, and completed my enunciation of the verb, without refer- 
ence to the terminal syllable thus cut off, and with ore rotundo poured 
fourth timae, tima; timae, tima, six successive times, through singular 
and dual, and plural, the words running from my tongue like corn 
from a mill-hopper ; whereas I ought to have said timae, tima; timae-to, 
tima-to ; timae-ton, tima-ton, &c. The obstreperous laughter which 
followed my performance,—the laughter of a stupid teacher, who was 
the real cause of the blunder, and of classmates who were jealous of 
my scholarship, and ready to sneer and exult at my smallest failure,— 
made a most disagreeable impression upon my feelings, and left a 
stamp of shame and indignation on my memory, that has never been 
and never can be effaced. 

I was the favorite pupil of Master B. notwithstanding that one mis- 
take, and was made to suffer severely by his kindness towards me. 
He allowed me to trust wholly to a ready memory,—to move forwards 
by gigantic strides, by long lessons, and, of course, to acquire a super- 
ficial and fleeting knowledge of my study. This indulgence necessa- 
rily generated the pernicious habit of slighting the elements of science, 
the foundation stones, on whose exactness depends the security and 
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value of all subsequent attainment ; and, for years afterwatds, 1 suffer- 
ed,—nay, to this hour, I suffer, in consequence of his misjudging 
good will. 

The first inconvenience that I felt, in consequence of this treatment, 
arose under the successor ef Master B.—a man of the fiercest passions 
and most unbounded severity. His sagacity, unblinded by partiality, 
at once detected the deficiencies occasioned by Master B.’s neglect, 
and he set himself to correct them, with about as much humanity as is 
exercised by a celebrated veterinary surgeon (horse-leech) in our 
Vicinity, in cutting open a horse’s mouth to make the noble animal 
feel more sensibly the bit. He gave me short lessons, and a blow was 
threatened for every mistake. As with me, so with every other scholar ; 
** stripes and imprisonment,” literally, as in the case of St. Paul, await- 
ed us; for if one was beaten, another was kept an hour or more after 
school, to get his lesson more perfectly. On one occasion, when my 
patience was worn out by his ill temper, I resolved to punish him for 
his mal-treetment. 

A tea-party hed been formed, and imvitations issued to a host of 
gossips, among whom I knew the tyrant, ‘‘ Master P.” was included. 
** He shall not go to the tea-table,” said 1; ‘* by Jove, he shall not!” 
And so I called a secend person into my scheme. Dana, (that was 
the other conspirator’s name,) was delighted, as boys always are, at 
the prospect of revenging himself on the pedagogue, and entered heart- 
ily into the joke. On the morning of the appointed day, it was agreed 
that Dana should recite his lessons so badly as to provoke Master P. 
‘to detain him afier school, and so keep the Master himself, if possible, 
away from dinner; but at all events, too long to give him time to 
change his dress at noon. It was done as anticipated, and the poor 
teacher had only time to snatch a morsel of food, and come back to 
school in his thread-bare, every-day clothes. It was now my turn to 
practise the same joke in the afternoon, so as to be detained, and con- 
sequently detain our tormentor, beyond the hour at which he was ex- 
pected to tea. ‘There was a strong probability, that, instead of being 
detained, I should be flogged ;—but “ neck or nothing ’—I was rather 
‘too large to be whipped, and besides that, I was resolved to behave 
unexceptionably well,—merely saying, wheu he called on me to recite 
my last lesson, (twenty lines in Virgil,) ‘“‘ 1 have not quite got it, sir,” 
and repeat the answer until the end was accomplished. ‘ You will 
stay after school, sir, till you have quite got it,” said Master P. with 
furious accents, in reply to my dilatory plea; ‘ Sir?” said I, wishing 
him to repeat the threat so loud that the whole school might hear him, 
and be witnesses to his promise. “Then you will stay, I say, sir, 
after school, till you have quiie got your lesson !” 

“Good !” thought I; ‘‘ good! I shall be a diplomatist yet.” I kept 
the man, according to his promise, after the other scholars were dis- 
missed, until dark ;—he, the mean time, alternately looking at his 
watch, and at his old coat,—walking to the window to gaze anxiously 

‘at the ladies, who passed singly or in couples to that land of vain 
promise, the tea-party,—and hearing my imperfect attempts at recita- 
tion. At last, when I felt sure that it was too late for him to dress 
and be in season, [ concluded his imprisonment by a brilliant exercise, 
much to his delight,—gathered my books into my satchel, and, as 1 
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left the room, which he always locked up himself, just by way of ex- 
pressing my kind feelings for him, remarked, that ‘I feared my dull- 
ness had kept him away from Miss H.’s tea-party!” and then took to 
my heels. 

“ Well, Jerusha,” said I to my sister the next morning at breakfast, 
“was the Master at the party last evening?” 

* Yes,” said she, ‘‘ but he came in very late.” 

* Flow fate ?” 

** So late that he lost his tea; and in such a hurry that he was not 
more than half dressed. 

** Ha! ha! ha!” shouted I; “ huzza for old Put!” 

When the whole story came out, it appeared that the pedagogue 
had, in his haste, forgotten the ablution, which, after his official labors 
amongst pens and writing-books, was always necessary, and by some 
unlucky accident his fingers had communicated their professional dye 
to his face; and, to crown the poor man’s misfortune, he had omitted, 
in the confusion of a hurried toilet, much of what is necessary to a 
gentleman’s appearance, and appeared a perfect “ scare-crow.” 

Jt was a glorious triumph to me and my asseciate ; but we were silly 
enough to boast of our exploit, and, in consequence, drew down on our- 
selves the hatred of the Master, which manifested itseif in the follow- 
ikg manner :— 

Belonging to one of the village churches there was a neat little, 
school-house-looking, ten-feet building, called the chapel, in which 
were held frequent religious meetings in the evening. ‘The chapel 
was a spot famous in the history of our male and female academicians. 
It was the rendezvous of all the literary misters and misses between 
whom an amorous partiality existed, the audacity of which was not 
sufficient to venture on visits at home, but was only strong enough to 
sustain a flirtation in the purlieus of the Academy, before, between, 
and after school-hours,—or at and from an evening meeting, when it 
would have been an intolerable wrong for the beardless Abelard to 
allow his favorite Heloise to walk home from her devotions compan- 
ionless. In the absence of other meetings, of a less serious character, 
these conferences and prayer-mectings were resorted to by the boys, 
under Master P.’s dictatorship, and by the girls, who were subject to the 
sway of his female partner in the “ delightful task,’ Miss W. How 
often have I walked down, in a cold winter night, to the chapel, after 
services had commenced, and stood watching the door as the Jater 
worshipers went in, to catch a peep at the female benches, and ascer- 
tain whether Hannah, or Sarah, or Elizabeth was present! How often 
have I tried, from without, to penetrate the thick curtain of mist, de- 
posited upon the windows by pious breath within, in order to discover 
the vicinity of certain blue, or black, or hazel, eyes, which to me were 
as potent as was the eastern star to the wise men of old! How often, 
not daring to go in, have | shivered, half frozen, in the little entry, 
waiting for the close of service and the egress of my favorite, and then, 
to my utter discomfiture, beheld her arm secured by some impudent 
rival, who had comfortably passed the evening in the warm atmosphere 
within; or, if she came forth alone, how have I shook with a ten-fold 
ague at the idea of exposing my tender emotions to the eyes of the 
outpouring crewd! Yea, verily, how often have.J trampled my fears 
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under foot, and, wondering at my own valor, offered her my company 
and arm, while a platoon of disappointed competitors, at a respectful 
distance, dogged our steps through two or three streets, until their 
wrath became cool, and they dispersed, leaving me the happy victor of 
IIelen and of Troy. And then, how have we, despite the biting frost, 
and boisterous wind, walked on and on, through all the streets and 
lanes in the vicinity of her home, until the disappearance of every 
parlor, and almost every chamber-light, had informed our reluctant eyes 
that we must separate. And, finally, how often has my good and 
orderly father bolted, against my disobedient and delayed return, the 
door, which, thanks to the tender-hearted Jerusha, was, nevertheless, 
always opened to me, when I came with benumbed limbs and chatter- 
ing teeth, to claim admittance! Oh the luxury of thus returning to a 
well-warmed apartment; of pulling open the glowing bed of charcoal, 
wisely covered for the morning fire, and of the sisterly offices rendered 
in secret and stealth, with an overflowing heart! Jerusha, thou last 
of sisters at my father’s table, thou soul participater in the thousand 
fears, and hopes, and high aspirings of my academic life,—when I 
forget thee, or forget to love thee, let my right hand forget her 
cunning ! 

But let us return to Master P. and his revenge. He was fully aware 
of the above-described practices of the boys and girls; and, further- 
more, he knew that occasionally his pupils within the chapel were 
guilty of an ungodly grin, as they exchanged glances across the room 
with the good-natured damsels on the opposite side ; or of a sacrilegious 
whisper with each other,—sometimes, without doubt, to the annoyance 
of a sober brother within ear-shot; or, perhaps, of an artificial sneeze 
or cough, badly feigned to smother a laugh just bursting from some 
incautious tongue in answer to a whispered joke, which said sneeze 
or cough might, and undoubtedly did, now and then, resemble the for- 
bidden, as much as the permitted, sound. Upon these juvenile weak- 
nesses he resolved to build his scheme of vengeance. 

Once or twice in school, had he uttered general reproof on the sub- 
ject of indecorous conduct in a place of religious worship; but never 
with such emphasis or personality as to give us any alarm. We little 
dreamed of the storm that was about to burst upon us. 

** William Read, James Dana, Charles Livermore and Samuel Bart- 
lett,” called out Master P. one Monday forenoon, just before the morn- 
ing session closed, ‘ you will stop with me after the other scholars are 
dismissed.” He spoke in thunder, and his fiery eye shot lightning. 
The whole school was appalled, and we, who were to stop, the oldest 
of the scholars, knew not what to expect, though well assured that it 
could not be any thing pleasant. 

We remained, therefore, to hear our sentence, while, after the school 
was dismissed, many a loiterer, full of curiosity, stopped in the entry, 
or skulked under the open windows, to learn the cause of our deten- 
tion. 

“T have often spoken to you, young gentlemen,” growled the mas- 
ter, when the sound of retiring footsteps had died away, “ and fre- 
quently had occasion to reprove you for misbehavior in the chapel ; I 
am sorry to say that my reproof and admonition have been ineffectual, 
and that you have continued your former evil practices ; and not only 
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so, but that you have grown worse and worse. Your conduct last eve- 
ning, in that place of worship, was such, as to disturb the devotion of 
all present, and cast a scandal upon the character of those who are 
bound to preserve order. Your whispering, and foolish flirtation with 
the girls, and scarcely suppressed laughter, gave great offence, and 
good Deacon Hopper has this morning been before a magistrate, and 
entered a complaint against you. All I can do is, to tell you that the 
Jaw will now pursue its customary course against you, and that I fear 
you will be forever disgraced by the result !” 

We were stunned by the information, and the old rascal grinned 
with half-concealed triumph of malice, as he beheld our woful counte- 
nances. THE LAW! It was then to us an unknown horror, at 
whose very name we shook with affright, like an Irishman at the name 
of the fairies. We were wholly ignorant of its modus operandi, and 
should not have been surprised at being sentenced to the State Prison 
for our transgression. Of course, therefore, we retired under a cloud 
of terrible apprehensions. The most provoking circumstance, con- 
nected with our case, was our innocence of the crime charged upon 
us. Our only fault, for at least that one evening, had been our folly 
in choosing seats in the vicinity of some unruly and vulgar fellows, 
our seniors in both age and depravity, whose conduct had been the 
real cause of disturbance, and for whose sins we were now to suffer. 
Heartily did we vow, that, in case of living through our tribulation, we 
would in future exercise a sounder discretion in the selection of seats, 
even if we were obliged to place ourselves cheek by jowl with old 
Deacon Elkanah Hopper himself, or, as he was diplomatized at our 
academy, Deacon Hobgoblin. 

I had scarcely reached home, where dinner was smoking on the 
table, when I was called to the door to behold the village constable 
with a note in his hand. My legs felt as though melting from under 
me, when I approached this terrible fanctionary of the law. His per- 
sonal appearance increased the terrors, with which he was invested by 
his official character, and heightened, by an actual picture of deformity, 
the dark colors of the picture of coming misfortune drawn by my im- 
agination. He was a short man, with a crooked back and very broad 
shoulders; with arms so long as almost to sweep the ground, which 
giant limbs, on account of his stoop, hung forward of his bedy in a 
line with his toes, like the sector which connects the two ends of an 
arc; and his eyes, besides being large and black, were crossed in a 
diabolical manner, insomuch that no man could tell or even guess 
which way, or at what, he was looking. He gave me the note with a 
very knowing and ghastly smile, and left me to read it at my leisure. 
I have since regretted that I did not tear it, and throw the fragments 
into his face. But my wits were in a complete state of obfuscation, 
and I stood at the open door for half a minute, without moving hand, 
or foot, or eye. ‘Then crowding the unopened note into my pocket, I 
went back,—not to dinner,—but to the dinner-table. 

** Well,” inquired my father, ‘“ what did Mr, (thank Heaven he did 
not say Constable) M. want of you, my son?” 

At this question the family all looked at me to learn how I had sud- 
denly become important enough to be called for by Mr. M. I felt 
as though they suspected the fact, and was mentally confused ; but, 
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resolved not to be my own betrayer, | assumed as careless and com- 
posed an air as I could, and replied, ‘‘ Nothing in particular—a_ mere 
errand—my friend Pearson (son of the man with whom Mr. M. 
boarded,) will be here this evening.” Pearson had told me that he 
should come, and luckily that was received as satisfactory explanation. 

‘Temperate, indeed, was my dinner that day. Dietetic Doctor Gra- 
ham would have considered me one of his most exemplary disciples, 
had he looked in upon my abstinent meal. I ate nothing but bread— 
I tippled nothing but water—and these were “ the bread and water of 
affliction.” ‘fhe unread and mysterious scroll in my pocket weighed 
down like the bottle-imp in the pocket of its unsuspecting purchaser, 
and produced a feeling in my bread-basket quite hostile to eating. 

““Why, you have lost your appetite!” said my, geutle, blue-eyed 
mother, ‘‘ What is the matter with you ?” 

“ Why do n’t you eat?” inquired my equally kind but less gentle 
father; ‘‘do you expect to live, as the rustic in the fable would have 
his horse, on nothing, or a straw a day?” 

** Do eat, brother,” whispered sister Jerusha on my right, “1 am 
afraid ILannah’s bright eyes occupy too much of your thoughts.” 

Thus urged and questioned, I replied that I had no appetite to-day, 
but must go and get my afternoon lesson. So [ retreated to my bed- 
room, stuck my penknife over the latch, (the key being on the out- 
side,) and tore open the dreaded document. 

The note was from old ’Squire Crooker, a Justice of the Peace, of 
well-known sternness of character, and informed me that | had, 
through the clemency of Deacon Elkanah ‘* Hobgoblin,” the choice ot 
either going with my associate culprits before the said Deacon and the 
said Justice, and of there confessing my fault and begging their par- 
don, or of going to law. 

The alternative was a trying one. On the one side was ‘the 
bloody book of law,’—the unimaginable horrors of the arrest, of the 
trial, the sentence, the punishment, and the infamous exposure. On 
the other, the mortification of confessing a fault never committed, and 
making an apology, before two men of all others most disliked, ‘ old 
Put.” excepted. 1 abhorred the ’squire for his pinching avarice, and 
coarse, unnatural, feelings ; for, had he not, in order to save the fines 
for his great lubberly boy’s neglect of military duty, represented him 
to be non compos mentis? Ve had done that mean act. And I hated 
the deacon, because he always sat scowling at me in the chapel, and 
watched every sheep’s eye L threw across the aisle; and, moreover, he 
had once boxed my ears for kissing his daughter Anne in his entry, 
though the little jade had solicited the salute. 

Between the two horns of the dilemma there was but little to 
choose. | thought it almost as bad to be empaled on the one as to be 
gored on the other. But the more I reflected, the more I determined, 
at all hazards, to keep out of the law. ‘The confession and apology 1 
understood ; their evil I could estimate ;—but the law was enveloped 
in mystery, and my imagination was exceedingly active. I therefore 
made up my mind to humble myself before my enemies, and commu- 
nicated iy determination to my companions, who followed the exam- 
ple. Let it be understood, however, that we came to this conclusion 
upon the express consideration of getting retahation on the earliest 
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opportunity. Thus does infamous punishment always engender re- 
venge. 

The amende was given and received without any remarkable occur- 
rence. We boys felt greatly relieved by a pardon from the powers 
leval and ecclesiastical; and [ trust that the diznitaries of church and 
state were gratified by the exhibition of their anthority. ‘They may, 
perhaps, if they still live, have forgotten the occurrence ; but we, who 
were the sufferers, shall never forget it. They could not trace the 
effects which that event produced upon our character and conduct in 
subsequent years; but, for oue, | can refer many of the most impor- 
tant incidents in my history back to that as their cause. By a short 
train of association, this unpleasant confession and apology are con- 
nected with my Grammar. In relating the reminiscences awakened 
by some other book, I will trace out the influence of the above related 
fact on my after-life and adventures. 


THE TEMPERANCE PLEDGE. 


THe protracted debate in the Massachusetts Society for the Sup- 
pression of Intemperance on the expediency of the Pledge, and their 
final adoption of it, have excited not a little interest in the public 
mind. We were not present at any portion of that debate, nor have 
we read or heard any detailed account of it. In expressing, as we 
propose briefly to do, our views upon the subject, we may tread un- 
consciously in the track of some, or seem to be aiming at the argu- 
ments of others, who took part in it; but neither plagiarism nor per- 
sonality can fairly be charged upon us. 

What, then, is the state of the case? Within a few years past, In- 
temperance has been found to be a great and growing evil in the land. 
A stir has, consequently, been made among the people to suppress it. 
Societies have been formed, and large sums of money subscribed, to 
further this landable end. The public authorities have been weary of 
licensing the sale of spirits. Agents have been sent into every part of 
the country to alarm men’s minds to their danger. Every fact that 
could illustrate the evil, every argument that could influence the rea- 
son, and every appeal that could engage the affections, has been 
arrayed, and set forth by the ablest hands. And not in vain. The 
cause has prospered beyond all expectation. Searce one sight of in- 
toxication throws a gloom over the joy of our holidays now, where, ten 
years back, at every corner might be met a mob of boys mocking the 
motions of some reeling vagabond. Capital, that yesterday was yield- 
ing Jarge returns in thriving distilleries, is to-day forced into a new 
channel, or sunk in its old one. In short, public opinion, that giant 
arm for good or for evil, has raised itself against the fiend, and it has 
retreated, 

But among other means that have been Jately adopted in aid of the 
Temperance cause, by some associations, is a pledge of total absti- 
nence—a promise, solemnly made and signed, never to use, one’s self, 
or provide for others, any distilled spirits. We know not whether the 
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solemn forms of swearing are introduced in administering this promise, 
but no one can consider it as any thing less than an oath never to taste 
the proscribed liquors. To such an oath, pledge or promise, call it 
what you will, we have insuperable objections. We consider it as un- 
becoming a rational being. We consider it as interfering with the 
free agency and moral responsibility of man. We look upon it as 
contravening the system of Providence for the moral government of 
our race. We consider it as tending to narrow the limits of virtue, to 
diminish the force of principle, and to retard the moral progress of 
man. 

The world we live in is a world of probation. Every part and power 
of man, and every circumstance in which he is placed, is calculated to 
that end. We have strong passions to fight against, and fierce tempta- 
tions to encounter, and burning lusts to keep down. But we have 
Reason to fight with, and Conscience to spur us on; and with every 
temptation there is given us also “a way to escape’”’—and that, by a 
manly resistance, not by a cowardly flight. Without a contest there 
can be no victory—without a cross, no erown—without trial, no virtue. 
“Able to stand, but free to fall,” is the motto of man’s moral existence. 
It is the sad condition from which he may fall iuto final misery. It is 
the blessed condition from which he may rise into final glory. And to us 
it seems at war with that condition, and wholly superseding the intended 
sway of our reason, to put up any such arbitrary, artificial barrier, be- 
tween us and the temptations ordained for us. So far as Temperance 
is concerned, from the moment a man has signed this pledge, he is a 
mere machine. ‘The question is no longer open to him as a moral, 
rational, accountable being, whether he shall be a sober man ora 
drunkard. All contlict between passion and principle is shut out from 
bm. He js restrained, indeed, from vice; but he is equally restrained 
from virtue. He must have no reflection, no mind about the matter, 
save just enough to distinguish and drink cold water—and so far, the 
reason of a brute may be instructed to reach. It may be well enough, 
in the nursery, to administer promises to be good. But for one who 
has arrived at years of discretion, it seems quite as becoming to pull 
out his teeth against gluttony, or mutilate his members against any 
other excess, as to stop up his throat against gluttony by the insertion 
of this moral plug. It is the worst consequence of Intemperance that 
it destroys the reason ; but how do we mend the matter by taking away 
all room for its use? 

But why, it is said, this hue and ery against a form which we meet 
with at every corner of society? You cannot borrow money, without 
promising to pay it—you cannot enjoy public office, without an oath to 
discharge its duties—you cannot enter into the dearest relation of life, 
without a pledge to its faithful observance. This last promise, we 
think, has been ra her unfortunately adduced by the friends of the 
Temperance Pledge. The analogy would better hold if the latter were 
a pledge to only one kind of spirit, or the former a vow of celibacy. 
Vows of the last sort, have not been entirely untested in other coun- 
tries, and we commend them as examples of the expediency of pledges 
to total abstinence. But, aside from this, the promises alleged relate 
not to the moral duties of man, but to the arbitrary institutions of soci- 
ety. Itis no part of the law within us, to bear office or to borrow 
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money ; and, though “‘ the world must be peopled,” a man, it is believed, 
may ‘‘ die a bachelor” in innocency. Society may well put a guard at 
the gates, and require pledges to the observance, of institutions created 
for the convenience or necessity of her members. It is essential that 
she should, for enforcing the performance, or exacting the penalty of a 
debt or a duty withheld. Some sacrifices of moral agency, as well as 
of natural liberty, her very existence, doubtless, demands. But to 
argue from these to others would justify an argument from the neces 
sity of some government to a tyranny. ‘To live temperately is the law 
of our nature. A thousand natural ills are attendaut on its violation. 
It is a moral and a Christian duty. For its observance we are respon- 
sible to our conscience and eur God. It is no part of the duty never 
to touch or taste ardent spirits. Conscience has not labeled them as 
criminal. Judgement may advise us to abstain from them; but that 
judgement, in order that we may follow, we are bound to leave free, 
and not to forestall it by pre-engagements and pledges. 

But, how happens it that bare analogies are the most that can be ad- 
duced in aid of the Pledge? Promises of some sort are as old as civi- 
lization, and so isthe vice of Intemperance. And yet, in all its annals, 
we can find no precedent for applying the one to the other. ‘Use St. 
Paul's instruments of sobriety,” says the author of Holy Living; “Let 
us who are of the day, be sober, putting on the breast-plate of faith 
and love, and for an helmet the hope of salvation.” Faith, hope, and 
charity are the best weapons in the world to fight against Intemperance. 
The faith of Mahometans forbids them to drink wine, and they abstain 
religiously as the sons of Rechab; and the faith of Christ ‘forbids 
drunkenness in us. Nota syllable is here of pledges—but see what 
he says besides—‘‘ Propound to thyself (if thou beest in a capacity) a 
constant rule of living, of eating and drinking; which, though tt may 
not be fit to observe scrupulously, lest it become a snare to thy conscience, 
or endanger thy health upon every accidental violence,—yet let not thy 
rule be broken often nor much, but upon great necessity and in small 
degrees.” Mechanical invention, we know, is the glory of our age 
and country. But moral machinery had its origin elsewhere. It has 
come down to us from the armory of heaven, perfect at all pomts. It 
may be dangerous to improve rt. Human inventions are apt, as was 
said by Epictetus, to have two handles. A pledge may push a bad 
cause as well as a good—may promote a vice as well as a virtue—may 
bind together a conspiracy as well as a moral society. Indeed, 
we think it the peculiar instrament of a bad cause. It is expedient 
that one’s reason should be blinded, where it must denounce what it 
sees. There is said to be honesty among thieves, and by appealing to 
that, under the form of a pledge, they may succeed in a cause which 
might otherwise be desperate. 

But we object further to the Pledge, that it is a dangerous trap for 
the conscience. We have all heard the story of the man, who, having 
signed one of these pledges, never to drink ardent spirits except in 
case of sickness, was said by his wife never to have had “ a well day” 
afterwards. It is in vain to conceal it; the passions of man are too 
cunning to be pledged to any thing. No form of words, no assent of 
the lips, can coop them in. They will always be getting over, or under, 
or round it. Somewhere or other they will find or force a loop-hole. 
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Nothing but reason can stop their course—and she, not by being bound 
hand and foot in one attitude—not by being pledged to one position— 
but by being free to face tiem, to follow them, or to head them in, which- 
ever way they come. Reason, properly instructed, seriously influenced, 
thorougiily convinced, can raise a barrier which the gates of Hell can- 
not prevail against! Let iman be governed by her, and he is sale. 
But we fear she has little to do with this system of signing pledges. 
If at all, we fear most men, Rhadamanthus-like, will sign first and 
reason afierwards—will be teazed into a promise, and then bethink 
themselves of its nature. And what these after-thoughts will be, con- 
ceived beneath the shackles which a hasty stroke of the pen has put 
upon them, may be readily imagined. It has come down to us from 
the Fail, that forbidden fruit has more temptation in it, than all the 
trees of the garden. Young men of twenty and under, boys, perhaps, 
are here signing promises which may reach through the dark and hid- 
den circumstances of a life. For a few years they may be kept; but 
how many of them will be recorded, as broken, in heaven! And let a 
man once bear about in his bosom tle consciousness, secret to all the 
world beside, of a violated oath, and then calculate his chances for 
temperance in this world or,—we had almost said,—salvation in the 
next! 

But, we ere told, the Pledge has been tried, and there is no success 
without it. Undoubtedly, if there be a pledge, it must be signed. 
Undoubtedly, it will not do for those who are temperate, or even those 
who know not the taste of spirit, to decline signing on that account. 
No man will brand himself as a drunkard by siguing a promise which 
none but the intemperate are called on to sign. It the Pledge, then, 
be continued, all who conscientiously can, must sign it, or there will 
be no success; and, if the Pledge be given up, we are willing to con- 
fess that the success of the cause will not be capable of so ready a 
demonstration. We shiall not have aman’s word for it, that he is tem- 
perate. We shall not be able to show, under his own hand and seal, 
that he is no drunkard. Nor is this kind of evidence generally con- 
sidered the best which the case admits of. The cause, too, may not 
go on quite se fast without the Pledge. It is much easier to obtain a 
signature than to teach a duty. But more certainly, more safely, we 
believe it will goon. Better have ten men temperate from principle, 
than twelve from a pledge. They will be sale from a relapse. They 
will also be moral and religious men. ‘Temperance will be accompa- 
nied in its progress by all the other virtues. An oath cannot bind in- 
clination—cannot fetter passion—cannot quench the corrupt thirsts of 
the heart. It does not teach or strengthen principle ; at most, it gov- 
erns practice. It does not check the internal desire, only the external 
act. He, who has signed this Pledge, and kept it, may still be a 
drunkard at heart, may still be intemperate in soul, and show it in 
every other form except the use of ardent spirits. 

And where shall we stop? Shall we sign a pledge not to steal, not 
to cheat, not to murder—to love God with all our heart, and our neigh- 
bor as ourself? What would such virtue or such love be worth? Or 
rather, how much of it would there really be? It is, at best, reducing 
all goodness to honesty, and leaving no guard for that. Quis custodiet 
custodes? Must we sign a pledge to keep our pledge? Such a course 
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can never advance the true interests of man. It will never perma- 
nently retard the progress of any vice. 
‘It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 


Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen.”’ 


It will call off men’s minds from the real evil. It will blind their 
eyes tothe real good. ‘The outward sign will pass for the inward 
grace. Conscience will be crippled, morality lost in mere action, piety 
will evaporate in promises, nor principle reach further than a signature. 
We cannot conclude these remarks without one suggestion, which 
does not, indeed, touch upon the abstract question, but which strikes 
us as worthy the consideration of every sober man. Associations for 
moral or charitable purposes have hitherto confined themselves to at 
most a few hundred members, and extended themselves further only 
by their large charities, or wholesome influence. But the introduction 
of the pledge-system is banding together, in one great mass, all those 
who, any how, from policy, principle, or persuasion, may happen to sign 
it. The desire, too, of furthering the cause, induces to a personal ap- 
plication to every member of society. And in this way is carried on 
an inquisition into private opinions, which, in any other cause, would 
be reprobated by every high-minded or honest man. Whether it will 
ever be made use of at the polls, remains yet to be seen. But that it 
may be, and that with no very fair or temperate influence, requires 
little foresight. It may happen, that those, who conscientiously refuse 
to sign away their moral liberty, may be shut out from public confi- 
dence, at the same time with those who are unworthy of it, when the 
question at an election shall! be, ‘‘ Has he signed the Pledge?” W. 


STANZAS. 


I see thee still before me, even 
As when we parted, 

When o'er thy blue eye’s brilliant heaven 
A tear had started ;— 

And a slight tremor in thy tone, 

Like that of some frail harp-string, blown 
By fitful breezes, faint and low, 

Told, in that brief and sad farewell, 

All that affection’s heart may tell, 
And more than words can show! 


Yet, thou art with the dreamless dead 

Quietly sleeping— 

Around the marble at thy head 

The wild grass creeping !— 

How many thoughts, which but belong 
Unto the living and the young, 

Have whispered from my heart of thee, 
When thou wast resting calmly there, 
Shut from the blessed sun and air— 

From life and love and me! 
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Why did I leave thee ?—Well I knew 

A flower so frail 
Might sink beneath the Summer dew, 

Or soft Spring gale : 

I knew how delicately wrought 
With the mysterious lines of thought, 

Was each sweet lineament of thine ;— 
And, that thy heaven-ward soul would gain 
An early freedom from its chain, 

Was there not many a sign? 


There was a brightness in thine eye ; 
Yet not of mirth— 

A light whose clear intensity 
Was not of earth !— 

Along thy cheek a deepening red 

Told where the feverish hectic fed, 
And, yet, each fated token gave 

A newer and a dearer grace 

To the mild beauty of thy face, 
Which spoke not of the grave! 


Why did I leave thee ?—Far away 
They told of lands 

Glittering with gold, and none to stay 
The gleaner’s hands. 

For this I left thee—ay, and sold 

The riches of my heart for gold !— 
For yonder mansion’s vanity— 

For green verandas, hung with flowers, 

For marbled court and orange bowers— 
Grove, fount, and flowering tree. 


Vain—worthless, all! The lowliest spot 
Enjoyed with thee, 
A richer and a dearer lot 
Would seem to me: 
For well I knew that thou couldst find 
Contentment in thy spotless mind, 
And in my own unchanging love. 
Why did I leave thee ?—Fully mine, 
A hand—a heart—a soul like thine, 
What could I ask above? 


Mine is a selfish misery— 
I cannot weep, 
For one supremely blest like thee 
With heaven’s sleep ;— 
The passions and the strife of time 
Can never reach that sinless clime, 
Where the redeemed of spirit dwell !— 
Why should I weep that thou art free, 
From all the grief which maddens me ?>— 
Sainted and loved—Farewell ! 


8th of 7th mo. 1833. 





AN ADDRFSS 
Delivered before the Inhabitants of Worcester on the Fourth of July, 1833. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT. 


Fellow-Citizens, 

I HAve accepted, with great cheerfulness, the invitation, with which 
you have honored me, to address you on this occasion. ‘The citizens 
of Worcester did not wait to receive a second call, before they has- 
tened to the relief of the citizens of Middlesex, in the times that tried 
men’s souls. I should feel myself degenerate and unworthy, could I 
hesitate to come, and, in my humble measure, assist you in commem- 
orating those exploits, which your fathers so promptly and so nobly 
aided our fathers in achieving. 

Apprised by your committee, that the invitation, which has brought 
me hither, was given on behalf of the citizens of Worcester, without 
distinction of party,—I can truly say, that it is, also, in this respect, 
most congenial to my feelings. I have several times had occasion 
to address my fellow-citizens on the fourth of July ; and sometimes at 
periods, when the party excitement,—now so happily, in a great meas- 
ure, allayed,—has been at its height; and when custom and public 
sentiment would have borne me out, in seizing the opportunity of incul- 
cating the political views of those, on whose behalf I spoke. But of 
no such opportunity have I ever availed myself. I have never failed, 
as far as it was in ny power, to lead the minds of those, whom I have 
had the honor to address, to those common topics of grateful recollec- 
tion, which unite the patriotic feelings of every American. It has not 
been my fault, if ever, on this auspicious national anniversary, a single 
individual has forgotten, that he was a brother of one great family, 
while he has recollected, that he was a member of a party. 

In fact, fellow-citizens, | deem it one of the happiest effects of the 
celebration of this anniversary, that, when undertaken in the spirit, 
which has animated you on this occasion, it has a natural tendency to 
soften the harshness of party, which I cannot but regard, as the great 
bane of our prosperity. It was pronounced, by the Father of his 
Country, in his valedictory Counsels to the People of the United 
States, ‘‘ the worst enemy of popular governments ;” and the experi- 
ence of almost every administration, from his own down, has confirm- 
ed the truth of the remark. The spirit of party unquestionably has its 
source in some of the native passions of the heart; and free govern- 
ments naturally furnish more of its aliment, than those, under which 
the liberty of speech and of the press are restrained by the strong arm 
of power. But so naturally does party run into extremes,—so unjust, 
cruel, and remorseless is it, in its excess,—so ruthless in the war, 
which it wages against private character,—so unscrupulous, in the 
choice of means for the attainment of selfish ends,—so sure is it, event- 
ually, to dig the grave of those free institutions, of which it pretends to 
be the necessary accompaniment,—so inevitably does it end, in mili- 
tary despotism and unmitigated tyranny, that I do not know how the 
voice and influence of a good man could, with more propriety, be ex- 
erted, than in the effort to assuage its violence. 
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We must be strengthened in this conclusion, when we consider, that 
party controversy is constantly showing itself as unreasonable and ab- 
surd, as it is unamiable and pernicious. If we needed illustrations of 
the truth of this remark, we should not be obliged to go far to find 
them. In the unexpected turns that continually occur in affairs, 
events arise, which put to shame the selfish adherence of resolute 
champions to their party names. No election of Chief Magistrate has 
ever been more strenuously contested, than that which agitated the 
country the last year; and I do not know, that party spirit, in our 
time at least, has ever been higher, or the party press been more viru- 
lent, on both sides. And what has followed? ‘The election was 
scarcely decided ; the President, thus chosen, had not entered upon 
the second term of his office, before the state of things was so entirely 
changed, as to produce, in reference to the most important question, 
which has engaged the attention of the country since the adoption of 
the Constitution, a concert of opinion among those, who, two months 
before, had stood in hostile array against each other. ‘The measures, 
adopted by the President for the preservation of the Union, met with 
the most cordial support, in Congress and out of it, from those who 
had most strenuously opposed his election; and he, in his turn, de- 
pended upon that support, not only as auxiliary, but as indispensable, 
to his administration, in this great crisis. And what do we now be- 
hold? ‘The President of the United States, traversing New-England, 
under demonstrations of public respect, as cordial and as united, as he 
would receive in Pennsylvania or ‘Tennessee ; and the great head of 
his opponents in this part of the country, the illustrious champion of 
the Constitution in the Senate of the United States, welcomed, with 
equal cordiality and equal unanimity, by men of all names and parties, 
in the distant West. 

And what is the cause of this wonderful and auspicious change ;— 
auspicious, however transitory its duration may unfortunately prove ? 
That cause is to be sought in a principle so vital, that it is almost 
worth the peril, to which the country’s best interests have been expos- 
ed, to see its existence and power made manitest and demonstrated. 
This principle is, that the union of the states;—which has been in 
danger,—must, at all hazards, be preserved; that union, which, in 
the same parting language of Washington, which I have already cited, 
‘is the main pillar in the editice of our real independence, the support 
of our tranquility at home, our peace abroad, our safety, our prosper- 
ity; of that very liberty which we so highly prize.” Men have for- 
gotten their little feuds, in the perils of the Constitution. The aftlicted 
voice of the country, in its hour of danger, has charmed down, with a 
sweet persuasion, the angry passions of the day; and men have felt 
that they had no heart, to ask themselves the question, Whether their 
party were triumphant or prostrate? when the infinitely more momen- 
tous question was pressing upon them, Whether the Union was to be 
preserved or destroyed ? 

In speaking, however, of the preservation of the Union, as the great 
and prevailing principle in our political system, I would not have it 
understood, that [ suppose this portion of the country to be more in- 
terested in it, than any other. The intimation, which is sometimes 
made, and the belief, which, in some quarters is avowed, that the 
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Northern States have a peculiar and a selfish interest, in the preserva- 
tion of the Union ;—that they derive advantages from it, at the uncom- 
pensated expense of other portions ;—I take to be one of the grossest 
delusions ever propagated by men, deceived themselves, or willing to 
deceive others. I know, indeed, that the dissolution of the Union 
would be the source of incalculable injury to every part of it ; as it 
would, in great likelihood, lead to border and civil war, and eventually 
to military despotism. But not to us would the bitter chalice be first 
presented. ‘This portion of the Union,—erroneously supposed to have 
a peculiar interest in its preservation,—would be sure to suffer, no 
doubt, but it would also be among the last to suffer, from that deplora- 
ble event; while that portion, which is constantly shaking over us the 
menace of separation, would be swept with the besom of destruction, 
from the moment an offended Providence should permit that purpose 
to reach its ill-starred maturity. 

Far distant be all these inauspicious calculations. It is the natural 
tendency of celebrating the Fourth of July, to strengthen the sentiment 
of attachment to the Union. It carries us back to other days of yet 
greater peril to our beloved country, when a still stronger bond of feel- 
ing and action united the hearts of her children. It recalls to us the 
sacrifices of those, who deserted all the walks of private industry and 
abandoned the prospects of opening life, to engage in the service of 
their country. It reminds us of the fortitude of those, who took upon 
themselves the perilous responsibility of leading the public counsels, in 
the paths of revolution, in the sure alternative of that success, which 
was all but desperate, and that scaffold already menaced as their pre- 
destined fate, if they failed. It calls up, as it were, from the beds of 
glory and peace where they lie,—from the heights of Charlestown to 
the southern plains,—the vast and venerable congregation of those, 
who bled in the sacred cause. They gather in saddened majesty 
around us, and adjure us, by their returning agonies and re-opening 
wounds, not to permit our feuds and dissensions to destroy the value 
of that birthright, which they purchased with their precious lives. 

There seems to me a peculiar interest attached to the present anni- 
versary celebration. It is just a half century, since the close of the 
revolutionary war. It is the jubilee of the restoration of peace, be- 
tween the United States and Great-Britain. It has been sometimes 
objected to these anniversary celebrations, and to the natural tendency 
of the train of remark, in the addresses which they call forth, that 
they tend to keep up a hostile feeling toward the country from which 
we are descended, and with which we are at peace. Without denying 
that this celebration may, like all other human things, have been abus- 
ed in injudicious hands, for such a purpose, I cannot, nevertheless, 
admit, that, either as philanthropists or citizens of the world, we are 
required to renounce any of the sources of an honest national pride. 
A revolution like ours is a most momentous event in human affairs. 
History does not furnish its parallel. Characters like those of our 
fathers,—services, sacrifices, and sufferings like theirs, form a sacred 
legacy, transmitted to our veneration, to be cherished, to be preserved 
unimpaired, and to be handed down to after ages. Could we consent, 
on any occasion, to deprive them of their just meed of praise, we 
should prove ourselves degenerate children: and we should be guilty, 
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as a People, of a sort of public and collective self-denial, unheard of 
among nations, whose annals contain any thing, of which their citizens 
have reason to be proud. Our brethren in Great-Britain teach us no 
such lesson. In the zeal, with which they nourish the boast of a brave 
ancestry by the proud recollections of their history, they have,—so to 
speak,—consecrated their gallant and accomplished neighbors, the 
French,—-(from whom they, also, are originally, in part, descended, )—as 
a sort of Natural Enemy, an object of hereditary hostile feeling, in peace 
and in war. That it could be thought ungenerous or unchristian to 
commemorate the exploits of the Wellingtons, the Nelsons, or the 
Marlboroughs, I believe is an idea, that never entered into the head of 
an English statesman or patriot. 

But at the same time, | admit it to be not so much the duty, as the 
privilege, of an American citizen, to acquit this obligation to the mem- 
ory of his fathers, with discretion and ecnerosity. It is true, that the 
greatest incident of our history,—that which lies at the foundation of 
our most important and most cherished national traditions,—is the 
revolutionary war. But it is not the less true, that there are many ties, 
which ought to bind our feelings to the land of our fathers. It is char- 
acteristic of a magnanimous people to do justice to the merits of every 
other nation; especially of a nation, with whom we have been at vari- 
ance and are now in amity ; and most especially of a nation of com- 
mon blood. Where are the graves of our fathers? In England. The 
school of the free principles, in which, as the last great lesson, the 
doctrine of our independence was learned, where did it subsist? In 
the hereditary love of liberty of the Anglo-Saxon race. The great 
names, which,—before America began to exist for civilization and 
humanity,—immortalized the language which we speak, and made our 
mother tongue a heart-stirring dialect, which a man is proud to take 
on his lips, whithersoever on the face of the earth, he may wander, 
are English. If it be, in the language of Cowper, 

praise enough 

To fill the ambition of a private man, 

That Chatham's language is his mother-tongue, 

And Wolfe's great name compatriot with his own, 
let it not be beneath the pride nor beyond the gratitude of an Ameri- 
can to remember, that Wolfe fell on the soil of this country, with some 
of the best and bravest of New-England by his side; and that it was 
among the last of the thrilling exclamations, with which Chatham 
shook the House of Lords :—‘* Were | an American, as [ am an En- 
glishman, | never would lay down my arms; never, never, never !” 

There were, indeed, great and glorious achievements in America, be- 
fore the revolution, in which the colonies and the mother country 
were intimately and honorably associated. ‘There lived brave men 
before the Agamemnons of seventy-six; and, thanks to the recording 
pen of history, their names are not and never shall be forgotten. 
Nothing but the noon-tide splendor of the revolutionary period could 


have snfliced to cast, into comparative forgettulness, the heroes and the 


achievements of the Old French War, and of that which preceded it, 
in 1744.) If we wished an ettective admonition of the unreasonable- 
ness of permitting the events of the revolution, to engender a feeling 
of permanent hostility in our minds, toward the land of our fathers, we 
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might find it in the fact, that the war of independence was preceded, 
by only twenty years, by that mighty conflict of the Seven Years’ war, 
in which the best blood of England and the colonies was shed be- 
neath their united banners, displayed on the American soil, and in a 
cause, Which all the colonies, and especially those of New-England, 
had greatly at heart. And this observation suggests the topic, to which 
1 beg leave to call your attention, for the residue of the hour. 

It will not be expected of me, on this happy occasion,—which seems 
more appropriately to be devoted to the effusion of kind and patriotic 
feeling, than to labored discussion,—to engage in a regular essay ;— 
particularly as other urgent engagements have left me but a very brief 
period of preparation, for my appearance before you. I shall aim only, 
out of the vast storehouse of the great revolutionary theme, to select 
one or two topics, less frequently treated than some others, but not 
inappropriate to the day. Among these, I think we may safely place 
the civil and military education, which the country had received, in the 
earlier fortunes of the colonies; the great praparatio libertatis, which 
had fitted out our fathers, to reap the harvest of independence on 
bloody fields, and to secure and establish it, by those wise institutions, 
in which the only safe enjoyment of freedom resides. 

This subject, in its full extent, would be greatly too comprehensive 
for the present occasion, and t 
the honor to address you. 1 shall confine myself chiefly to the Seven 
Years’ war, as connected with the war of the Revolution ;—a subject, 
which has not, perhaps, received all the attention which it merits. 
The influence on the revolutionary struggle of the long civil contest, 
which had been kept up with the Crown, and the effect of this contest 
in awakening the minds of men in the colonies, and forming them to 
the intelligent and skillful defence of their rights, have been often 
enough set forth. But the peculiar and extraordinary concurrence of 
facts, in the military history of the colonies ; the manner in which the 
moving causes of the Revolution are interwoven with the great inci- 
dents of the previous wars; deserve a particular development. If I 
mistake not, they disclose a systematic connection of events, which, 
for harmony, interest, and grandeur, will not readily be matched with 
a parallel, in the annals of nations. 

When America was approached by the Europeans, it was in the 
occupancy of the Indian tribes; an unhappy race of beings, not able, 
as the event has proved, to stand before the advance of civilization ;— 
feeble, on the whole, compared with the colonists when armed with the 
weapons and arts of Europe ; but yet capable of carrying on a most 
harrassing and destructive warfare, for several generations ; particularly 
after having learned the use of fire arms, and provided themselves with 
steel tomahawks and sealping-knives, from the French and English 
colonists. Between the two latter, the continent was almost equally 
divided. From Nova Scotia to Florida, the English possessed the sea 
coast. From the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, the French had es- 
tablished themselves in the interior. ‘The Indian tribes, who occupi- 
ed the whole line of the frontier and the intermediate space be- 
tween the settlements, were alternately stimulated, by the two parties 
against each other; but more extensively and effectively, along the 
greater part of the line, by the French against the English, than by 


he circumstances under which I have 
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the English against the French. With every war in Europe, between 
England and France, the frontier was in flames, from the Savannah to 
the St. Croix ; and down to so late a period did this state of things 
last, that I have noticed, within eighteen months, the death of an aged 
person, who was tomahawked by the Canadian savages, on their last 
incursion to the banks of the Connecticut river, as low down as North- 
ampton. There were periods, at which the expulsion of the English 
from the continent seemed inevitable ;—and, at other times, the French 
empire in America appeared equally insecure. But it was plain, that no 
thought of independence could suggest itself, and no plan of throwing 
off the colonial yoke could prosper, while a hostile power of French 
and Canadian savages, exasperated by the injuries, inflicted and retali- 
ated for a hundred years, was encamped along the frontier. On the 
contrary, the habit, so long kept up, of acting in concert with the 
mother country against their French and savage neighbors, was one of 
the strongest ties of interest, which bound the colonies to the crown. 

At length, in the year 1754, the conflicting claims of the two crowns 
to the jurisdiction of various portions of the Indian territory, belonging, 
by no very good title to either of them, Jed to the commencement of 
hostilities between the English and the French, in different parts of 
the colonies. Among the measures of strength which were adopted 
against the common foe, was the plan of a Union of the colonies into 
a general confederation, not dissimilar to that which was actually formed 
in the revolutionary war. It is justly remarked by the historians, as a 
curious coincidence of dates and events, that, on the fourth of July, 
1754, General Washington, then a colonel in the provincial service, 
under Virginia, should have been compeiled to capitulate to the 
French, at Fort Necessity, and that Benjamin Franklin, as one of the 
commissioners assembled at Albany, should have put his name, on the 
same day, to the abortive plan of the confederation ; and that, on the 
very same day, twenty-two years afterwards, General Washington 
should be found at the head of the armies of Independent and United 
America, and Franklin in the Congress at Philadelphia, among the 
authors and signers of the Declaration. 

It is obvious, that the necessary elements of a Union could not sub- 
sist in a state of dependence on a forcign government; and the failure 
of the confederation of 1754 is another proof that our Union is but the 
form, in which our independence was organized. One in their origin, 
there is little doubt that they will continue so in their preservation. 
The most natural event of a secession of a small part of the Union 
from the other states, would be its re-colonization by Great-Britain. It 
was only the United States, which were acknowledged to be independ- 
ent by Great-Britain ; or declared to be independent by themselves. 

Two years after the period last mentioned, namely, in 1756, the 
flames of the war spread from America to Europe, where it burst forth 
and raged to an extent and with a violence, scarcely surpassed by the 
mighty contests of Napoleon. ‘The empress of Austria and Frederic 
the Great, France and Spain, not yet humbled, and now united by the 
family compact, in the closest alliance, and above all England,—then 
comprehending within her dominions the colonies, that now form the 
United States,—and at last roused and guided by the lordly genius and 
the lion heart of the Elder Pitt, plunged, with all their resources, into 
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the conflict. ‘There were various subsidiary objects at heart, with the 
different powers, but the great prize of the contest was the possession 
of America. ‘That prize, by the fortune of war, or rather by that 
Providence, which, through this instrumentality of mighty events, was 
preparing the way for American Independence, was adjudged to the 
arms of England. ‘ihe great work was accomplished,—the decisive 
blow was struck,—when Wolfe fell, in the arms of victory, on the 
heights of Abraham; furnishing, in his fate, no unapt similitude of 
the British empire in America, which that victory had seemed to con- 
summate. As Wolfe died in the moment of triumph, so the power of 
the British on this continent, received its death blow in the event that 
destroyed its rival. 

It is curious to remark, how instantly this effect began to develop 
itself. Up to this ime, the utmost political energy of the colonies, in 
conjunction with that of the mother country, had been required to 
maintain a foothold on the continent. ‘They were in constant appre- 
hension of being swept away, by the united strength of the French 
and Indians. ‘lheir thoughts had never wandered beyond the frontier 
line, marked as it was, in its whole extent, with fire and blood. But 
the French power once expelled from the country, as it was, with a 
trifling exception at New-Orleans, and their long line of strong holds 
transferred to the British Government, the minds of men immediately 
moved forward, over the illimitable space, that seemed opening to 
them. A political miracle was wrought; the mountains sunk, the val- 
lies rose, and the portals of the West were burst asunder. The native 
tribes of the forest still roamed the interior, but, in the imaginations of 
men, they derived their chief terror, from the alliance with the French, 
The idea did not immediately present itself to the minds of the Ameri- 
cans, that they might, in like manner, be armed and stimulated by the 
English against the colonies, whenever a movement toward indepen- 
dence should require such a check. Hutchinson remarks an altered 
tone, in the state papers of Massachusetts, from this period, which he 
ascribes less distinctly than he might, to the same cause. Governor 
Jernard, on oceasion of the fall of Quebec, congratulates the General 
Court on ‘‘ the blessings they derive from their subjection to Great- 
Britain ;” and the Council, in their echo to the speech, acknowledge 
that it is “‘to their redation to Great-Britain, that they owe their free- 
dom ;” and the same historian traces the rise of a vague idea of indepen- 
dency to the same period and the same influence upon the imagi- 
nations of men, of the removal of the barrier of the French power. 

The subversion of this power required, or was thought to require, a 
new colonial system. Its principles were few and simple. An army 
was to be stationed, and a revenue raised, in America. ‘The army was 
to enforce the collection of the revenue; the revenue was to pay the 
cost of the army ; and by this army, stationed in the colonies and paid 
by them, the colonies were to be kept down and the French kept out. 
The policy was ingenious and plausible ; it wanted but one thing for 
its successful operation ; but that want was fatal. It needed to be put 
to practice among men, who would submit to it. It would have done 
excedingly well, in the new Canadian conquests ; but it was wholly 
out of place, among the descendants of the pilgrims and the puritans. 
Upto this hour, although the legislative supremacy of England had 
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not been contested in general terms, yet the government at home 
had never attempted to enact laws, simply for the collection of revenue, 
They had confined themselves to the indirect operation of the laws of 
trade, (which purported to be for the advantage of all parts of the 
empire, the colonies as well as the mother country,) and those not rig- 
idly enforced. ‘The reduction of the French possessions was the sig- 
nal, not merely for the infusion of new vigor into the administration of 
the commercial system, but for the assertion of the naked right to tax 
America. 

When a great event is to be brought about, in the order of Provi- 
dence, the first thing, which arrests the attention of the student of its 
history in after times, is the appearance of the fitting instruments for its 
accomplishment. ‘They come forward and take their places on the 
great stage of action. They know not themselves, for what they are 
raised up. But there they are. James Otis was then in the prime of 
manhood, about thirty-seven years of age. He was fully persuaded, 
that the measures adopted by the British vovernment were unconstitu- 
tional, and he was armed with the geniu-, and learning, the wit, and 
eloquence ; the vehemence of temper, the loftiness of soul, the firmness 
of nerve, the purity of purpose, necessary to constitute a great popular 
leader in difficult times. ‘The question was brought before a judicial 
tribunal, I must confess, in a small way,—on the petition of the Custom 
House officers of Salem, for writs of assistance to enforce the acts of 
trade. Otis appeared, as the counsel of the commercial interest, to 
oppose the granting of these writs. Large fees were tendered him, but 
his language was, “‘ in such a cause, I despise all fees.” His associate 
counsel, Mr. Thacher, preceded him in the argument of the cause, 
with moderation and suavity; ‘ but Otis,” in the language of the 
elder President Adams, who heard him, ‘ was a flame of fire. With 
a promptitude of classical allusions, a depth of research, a rapid sum- 
mary of historical events and dates, a profusion of legal authorities, a 
prophetic glance of his eye into futurity,” (that glorious futurity, which 
he lived not, alas, to enjoy,) ‘and a deep torrent of impetuous elo- 
quence, he carried all before him. American Independence was then 
and there born. Every man of an immense crowded audience appear- 
ed to me to go away, as I did, ready to take arms against writs of assist- 
ance. ‘hen and there was the first scene of the first act of opposition, 
to the arbitrary claims of Great-Britain.’’* 

It would be traveling over a beaten road, to pursue the narrative of 
the parliamentary contest, from this time to 1775. My object has 
merely been to point out the curious historical connection, between the 
consolidation and the downfall of the British empire in America, con- 
sequent upon the successful issue of the Seven Year’s war. One 
consequence only may deserve to be specified, of a different character, 
but springing trom the same source, and tending to the same end, and 
more decisive of the fate of the Revolution, than any other merely 
political circumstance. ‘The event, which wrested her colonial pos- 
sessions, on this continent, from France, gave to our Fathers a friend 
in that power, which had hitherto been their most dreaded enemy, and 
prepared France,—by the gradual operation of public sentiment and 
the influence of reasons of State,—when the accepted time should 
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arrive, to extend to them a helping hand, to aid them in establishing 
their independency. Next to a re-conquest of her own possessions, or 
rather vastly more efficacious toward humbling Great-Britain, than a 
re-conquest of the colonies of France, was the great policy of enabling 
the whole British empire in America, alike the recent acquisitions and 
the ancient colonies along the coast, (for, to this length the policy of 
France extended,) to throw off the English yoke. France played, in 
this respect, on a much grander scale, that game of state, which 
gave Mr. Canning so much éclat, a few years since, in reference to the 
affairs of Spain. Perceiving Spain to be in the occupation of the 
French army, Mr. Canning, with a policy it must be owned more 
effective as towards France, than friendly toward Spain, determined, 
as he said, to redress the balance of power in the Spanish colonies ; 
and, in order to render the acquisition of Spain comparatively worthless 
to France, to use his own language, * he called into being a new world 
in the west.” Much more justly might the Count de Vergennes have 
boasted, that England, having wrested from France her American colo- 
nies, he had determined to redress the balance of power, in the quarter 
where it was disturbed; to shut up the victorious arms of England, 
within their comparatively unimportant new acquisitions,—to strike 
their ancient foothold from beneath their feet: and call into being a 
new world in the west. On the score of generosity, the french muin- 
ister had the advantage, that his blow was one of retaliation, aimed at 
his enemy, while the British minister struck at a power with which he 
was at peace, through the sides of his ally. 

But all this wonderful conjunction of political causes, does not sufli- 
ciently explain, in a practical way, the phenomenon of the revolution, 
nor furnish a satisfactory account of the promptitude, with which the 
feeble colonies made the decisive appeal to arms, against the colossal 
power of England,—the boldness with which they plunged into the 
revolutionary struggle,—and the success with which, through a thou- 
sand vicissitudes, they conducted it to a happy close. Fully to com- 
prehend this, we must again cast our eyes on the war of 1744, and 
still more on that of 1756, as forming a great school of military con- 
duct and discipline, in which the future leaders of the revolution were 
trained to the duties of the camp and the field. It was here, that they 
became familiarized to the idea of great military movements, and ac- 
customed to the direction of great military expeditions, conceived, in 
the colonial councils, and often carried on, in the first instance, by the 
unaided colonial resources. 

In the extent of their military efforts, the numbers of men enlisted 
in the New-England colonies,—the boldness and comprehension of the 
campaigns,—the variety and hardship of the service, and the brill- 
iancy of the achievements, I could almost venture to say, that as much 
was effected in these two wars, as in that of the revolution. The mili- 
tary effurts of the colonies had, indeed, trom the first, been remarkable. 
It was calculated, near the commencement of the last century, that 
every filth man in Massachusetts, capable of bearing arms, had been 
engaged in the service, atone time. ‘The more melancholy calculation 
was, at the same time, made, that, in the period of thirty years from 
king Philip’s war, from five to six thousand of the youth of the colony 
had perished in the wars. In the second year of the war of 1744 
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the famous expedition against Louisbourg was planned, by the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and sanctioned by its General Court. ‘Three 
thousand two hundred of her citizens, with ten armed ships, sailed 
against that place. ‘This force, compared with the population of Mas- 
sachusetts at that time, was equal to an ariny of twelve thousand men, 
with our present numbers ; and the same immense force was kept up 
the following year. Louisbourg, by an auspicious coincidence, fell on 
the 17th of June, just thirty years before the battle of Bunker-Hill. 
Colonel Gridley, who pointed the mortar, which, on the third trial, 
threw a shell into the citadel at Louisbourg, marked out the lines 
of the redoubt on Bunker-Hill;* and old Colonel Frye, who hastened 
to join his regiment on Bunker-Hlill, after the fight had begun, recall- 
ing the surrender of Louisbourg, at which he had been present, thirty 
years before, declared that it was an auspicious day for America, and 
that he would take the risk of it. At the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
between the great powers of Europe, this poor litthke New-Kngland 
conquest was all that Great-Britain had to give, for the restitution of 
all the conquests made by France, in the course of the war. 

But in the war of 1756, the military efforts of the colonies were still 
more surprizing. If it is said, that they were upheld by the resources 
of the mother country, let it not be forgotten, in making the compari- 
son of their exertions in this war, with those in the revolution, that in 
the latter, they had the powerful support of France. The Seven 
Years’ war was carried on in America, at the same time, in the ex- 
treme south, against the Cherokee Indians, then a formidable enemy, 
in the western part of Virginia and Pennsylvania, at Niagara, on the 
whole frontier line, from Albany to the St. Lawrence and Quebec, in the 
extreme north-eastern corner of the country, where Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton were retaken, in the West-Indies, and on the Spanish 
Main. ‘The regiments of New-England and New-York, in this war, 
fought on Jake Ontario, and lake George, at Quebec, in Nova Scotia, 
in Martinico, Porto Bello, and the Havanna. From the year 1754 to 
1762, there were raised, by the single province of Massachusetts, thir- 
ty-five thousand men; and for three years successively, seven thousand 
men, each year. This was in addition to large numbers of the sea-far- 
ing inhabitants, who enlisted or were impressed into the British Navy ; 
and in addition to those, who enlisted in the regular British Army, who 
amounted in one year, to near a thousand. Napoleon, at the summit 
of his power, did not carry an equal number of the French people into 
the field. An army of seven thousand, compared with the population 
of Massachusetts, in the middle of the last century, is considerably 
greater, than an army of one million for France, in the time of Na- 
poleon. 

If I were to repeat the names of all the distinguished pupils, in this 
great school of war, I should have to run over the list of a large pro- 
portion of the officers of the revolutionary army. Among them were 
Prescott, Putnam, Stark, Gridley, Pomroy. Gates, Montgomery, Mer- 
cer, Lee, and, above all, Washineton. If I were to undertake to 
recount the heroic adventures, the ineredible hardships, the privations 
and exposures, that were endured in the frontier wilderness, in the war- 
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fare with the savage foe,—on the dreary scouting parties in mid-winter, 
—I should unfold a tale of human fortitude and human suffering, to 
which it would make the heart bleed to listen. I should speak of the 
gallant Colonel Williams, the founder of the important institution, which 
bears his name, in the western part of the Commonwealth, the accom- 
plished, affable, and beloved commander, who fell at the head of his 
regiment, on the bloody eighth of September, 1755. Nor would I 
forget the faithful Mohawk chieftain, Hendrick, who fell at his side. 
I should speak of Putnam, tied to a tree by a party of savages, who 
had surprised him at the commencement of an action, in a subsequent 
campaign, and exposed, in this condition, to the fire of both parties; 
afterwards bound again to the stake, and the piles kindled which were 
to burn him alive, but, by the interference of an Indian warrior, rescued 
from this imminent peril, and preserved by Providence to be one of the 
thunderbolts of the revolution. I should speak of Gridley,—whom I have 
already mentioned,—the engineer at Louisbourg,—the artillerist at 
Quebec, where his corps dragged up the only two field-pieces, which 
were raised to the heights of Abraham, in the momentous assault on 
that city, and who, as | have already said, planned the lines of the 
redoubt on Bunker-Hill, with consummate ability. I should speak of 
Pomroy, of Northampton, who, in the former war, wrote to his wife 
from Louisbourg, that “ if it were the will of God, he hoped to see her 
pleasant face again ; but if God, in his holy and sovereigu Providence, 
has ordered it otherwise, he hoped to have a glorious meeting with her, 
im the kingdom of heaven, where there are no wars, nor fatiguing 
marches, nor roaring cannons, nor cracking bomb-shells, nor long 
campaigns, but an eternity to spend in perfect harmony and undis- 
turbed peace ;”’ * and who did not only live to see his wife’s pleasant 
face again, but to slay, with his own hands, in the year 1755, the com- 
mander of the French army, the brave Baron Dieskau; and who, on 
the 17th of June, 1775, dismounted and passed Charlestown Neck, on 
his way to Bunker-Hill, on foot, in the midst of a shower of balls, be- 
cause he did not think it conscionable to ride General Ward's horse, 
which he had borrowed, through the cross fire of the British ships of 
war and floating batteries. 1 should speak of Rogers, the invincible 
New-Hampshire partizan, who, in one of the sharp conflicts in which 
his corps of Rangers was continually engaged, was shot through the 
wrist, and having had his queue cut off, by one of his men, to stop up 
the wound, went on with the fight. I should speak of the superhuman 
endurance and valor of Stark, a captain in the same corps of Rangers, 
throughout the Seven Years’ war,—a colonel at Bunker-Hill,—and who, 
by the victory at Bennington, which he planned and achieved, almost 
by the unaided resources of his own powerful mind and daring spirit, 
first turned the tide of disaster, in the revolutionary war. I should 
speak of Frye, who was included as commander of the Massachusetts 
forces, in the disastrous capitulation of Fort William Henry, in 1757, 
and escaping, stripped and mangled, from the tomahawk of the savages, 
who fell upon them the moment they were marched out of the fort, 
wandered about the woods several days naked and starving, but who 
was one of the first to obey the summons, that ran through the coun- 
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try, on the 19th of April, 1775, and who called to mind the 17th of 
June, 1745, as he hastened to join his regiment on Bunker-Hill. I 
should speak of Lord Howe, the youthful, gallant, and beloved British 
general. On the eve of the fatal assault on ‘Ticonderoga, in 1758, he 
sent for Stark to sup with him, on his bear-skin, in his tent, and talk 
over the prospects of the ensuing day. He fell the next morning, at 
the head of his advancing column, equally lamented by Britons and 
Americans. ‘The General Court of Massachusetts erected a monu- 
ment to his memory, in Westminster Abbey ; and Stark, who never 
spoke of him without emotion, used to rejoice, since he was to fall, 
that he fell before his distinguished talents could be employed against 
America. Above all, I should speak of Washington, the youthful 
Virginia colonel, as modest as brave, who seemed to bear a charmed 
life amidst the bullets of the French and Indians at Braddock’s defeat, 
and who was shielded, on that most bloody day, by the arm of Provi- 
dence, to become the earthly savior of his country. 

Such were some of the incidents, which connect the Seven Years’ 
war with that of the Revolution. Such was the school in which, upon 
the then unexplored banks of the Ohio, by the roaring waters of Niag- 
ara, and in the pathless wilderness of the North-Western frontier, the 
men of 1776 were trained, in the strictest school of British military 
discipline and conduct. And if there were wanted one instance more 
signal than another of the infatuation, which, at that time, swayed the 
councils of Great-Britain, it would be the fact, that the British ministry 
not only attempted to impose their unconstitutional laws upon men, 
who had drawn in the whole great doctrine of English liberty, with 
their mothers’ milk, but who,—a few years before,—had, for eight 
campaigns, stood side by side with the veterans of the British army ; 
who had marched beneath the wings of the British Eagle, and shared 
the prey of the British Lion, from Louisiana to Quebec. 

At length the Revolution, with all this grand civil and military prep- 
aration, came on; and oh, that I could paint out, in worthy colors, the 
magnificent picture! Such a subject as it presents, considered as the 
winding up of a great drama, of which the opening scene begins with 
the landing of our fathers, is no where else, I firmly believe, to be 
found in the annals of man. It is a great national Epos of real life,— 
unsurpassed in grandeur and attraction. It comprehends every kind 
of interest; politics of the most subtile and expansive schools; great 
concerns of state and humanity, mingled up with personal intrigues ; 
the passions of ministers and the arts of cabinets, in strange contrast 
with mighty developments of Providence, which seem to take in the 
fate of the civilized world for ages. On the one hand, the great sanc- 
tuary of the British power, the adytum imperii, is heard, as Tacitus 
says of the sanctuary at Jerusalem, to resound with the valediction of 
the departing gods. On the other hand, the fair temple of American 
Independence is seen rising, like an exhalation from the soil, 


Not in the sunshine and the smile of heaven, 
But wrapt in whirlwinds, and begirt with woes. 


The incidents, the characters are worthy of the drama. What names, 
what men! Chatham, Burke, Fox, Franklin, the Adamses, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and all the chivalry and all the diplomacy of Europe 
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and America. The voice of generous disaffection sounds beneath the 
arches of St. Stephens; and the hall of Congress rings with an elo- 
quence, like that, which 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece, 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne. 

Then contemplate the romantic groups that crowd the military scene ; 
all the races of men, and all the degrees of civilization, brought upon the 
stage at once. ‘The English veteran, the plaided Highlander, the hire- 
ling peasantry of Hesse Cassel and Anspach, the gallant chevaliers of 
Poland, the legions of France, the hardy American yeoman, his Jeath- 
er apron not always thrown aside, the mountain rifleman, the painted 
savage. At one moment, we hear the mighty armadas of Europe 
thundering in the Antilles. Anon we behold the blue-eyed Bruns- 
wickers, whose banners told, in their tattered sheets, of the victory of 
Minden, threading the wilderness between the St. Lawrence and Al- 
bany, under an accomplished British gentleman, and capitulating to 
the American forces, commanded by a naturalized Virginian, who 
had been present at the capture of Martinico, and was shot through 
the body at Braddock’s defeat. While the grand drama is closed at 
Yorktown, with the storm of the British lines, by the emulous columns 
of the French and American army, the Americans led by the gallant 
scion of the oldest French noblesse, the heroic Lafayette; a young 
New-York lawyer, the gallant and lamented Hamilton, commanding 
the advanced guard.* 

Nor let us turn from the picture, without shedding a tear over the 
ashes of the devoted men, who laid down their lives in the cause, from 
Lexington and Concord to the farthest sands of the South. Warren 
was the first conspicuous victim. If ever a man went to an anticipat- 
ed and certain death, in obedience to the call of duty, he was that 
man. ‘Though he had no military education, he knew, from the first, 
that to hold Bunker-Hill, in the state of the American army, was im- 
practicable. He was against fortifying it, but overruled in that, he 
resolved to assist in its defence. is associate, in the provincial Con- 
gress, Mr. Gerry, besought him not to risk his life, for that its loss was 
inevitable. . Warren thought it might be so, but replied,—that he dwelt 
within the sound of the cannon, and that he should die beneath his 
roof, if he remained at home, while his countrymen were shedding 
their blood for him. Mr. Gerry repeated, that if he went to the hill, 
he would surely be killed; and Warren’s rejoinder was,—‘* Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori.” Montgomery moved to the assault of 
Quebec in the depth of a Canadian winter, at the end of December, 
under a violent snow-storm. One gun only was fired from the batte- 
ries, but that proved fatal to the gallant commander and his aids, who 
fell, where he had fought by the side of Wolfe, sixteen years before. 
Mercer, who had passed through the Seven Years’ war with Washing- 
ton, was pierced three times through the body, with a bayonet, at Prince- 
ton. Scammel, severely wounded at Saratoga, fell on the eve of the 
glorious success at Yorktown; and Laurens, the youthful prodigy of 
valor and conduct, the last lamented victim of the war, paid the forfeit 
of his brilliant prospects, after those of the country were secured. 


* Some of the ideas in this paragraph are contained in an article by the author, published in a 
periodical work, some years since. 
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These were all men, who have gained a separate renown; who 
have secured a place for their names, in the annals of liberty. But 
let us not, while we pay a well-deserved tribute to their memory, for- 
get the thousand gallant hearts, which poured out their life-blood in 
the undistinguished ranks; who followed the call of duty up to the 
cannon’s mouth; who could not promise themselves the meed of fame, 
and Heaven knows, could have been prompted by no hope of money ; 
the thousands, who pined in loathsome prison-ships, or languished 
with the diseases of the camp; and, returning from their country’s 
service, with broken fortunes and ruined constitutions, sunk into an 
early grave. 

How sieep the brave, who sink to rest, 

With all their country’s wishes blest. 

When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 

Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf, that wraps their clay ;— 

And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit, there. 
Still less let us forget, on this auspicious anniversary, the venerable 
survivors of the eventful contest. Let us rejoice, that so many of them 
are spared to enjoy the fruits of their efforts and sacrifices. Let us 
behoid, in their grey locks and honorable scars, the strongest incen- 
tives to the discharge of every duty of the citizen and patriot; and, 
above ail, let us listen to the strong appeal, which the whole army of 
the Revolution makes to us, through these its aged surviving members, 
to show our gratitude to those who fell, by smoothing the pathway to 
the grave of those, whom years and the early hardships of the service, 
yet spare for a short time among us. 

But it is time to turn from all these mingled contemplations, to the 
practical lesson, which it becomes us to draw from our reflections, on 
this great subject. 

Momentous as the revolution was in its origin and causes, its inci- 
dents and characters, it derives a still greater interest from its results. 

Fifty years have elapsed, since the termination of the war, and in 
that half-century, we have been reaping fruits of the precious seed 
then sown,—most costly and peculiar. One general constitution of 
federal government has been framed; and connected with it, in most 
harmonious relation, twenty-four constitutions of government for the 
separate States. These, in their respective spheres,—operating each 
to its assigned end,—have secured us in all the blessings of political 
independence and well-regulated liberty. The industry of the coun- 
try has been protected and fostered, and carried to a wonderful point 
of skill. The rights of the country have been triumphantly vindicated 
in a second war ;— its botindaries pushed into the remote wilderness,— 
its population increased five-fold, and its wealth augmented in. still 
greater ratio—avenues of communication, by iand and by water, 
stretched across the plains and over the mountains, in every direction ; 
—the most astonishing improvements made in all the arts of life,—and 
literature and science not less successfully cultivated. 

Did time permit me to descend to particulars, I could point out five 
or six principles or institutions, each of the highest importance in civil 
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society ; for some of which the best blood of Europe has, from time to 
time been shed, and mighty revolutions have been attempted in vain ; and 
which have grown up, silently, and unconsciously, in this country, in 
the space of fifty years. I can but run over the names of the reforms, 
which, in this connection, have been achieved or are in progress. The 
feudal accumulation of property in a few hands has been broken down, 
and liberty has been founded on its only sure basis, equality ; and with 
this all-important change, a multitude of minor reforms have been in- 
troduced into our system ef law. The great question of the proper 
mode of disposing of crime has been solved, by the establishment of a 
penitentiary system, which combines the ends of penal justice with 
the interests of humanity; divests imprisonment of its ancient cruel- 
ties, without making it cease to be an object of terror ;—affords the 
best chance for the reform of the convict, and imposes little or no 
burden on the state. A like success seems to be promised, in refer- 
ence to the other great evil of pauperism, a burden of intolerable 
weight in every other country. Experiments have pretty satisfactorily 
shown, that, by a judicious system carefully administered, pauperism 
may be made to cease to be a school for crime, and to a considerable 
degree, also, cease to be a burden to the public. A plan of popular edu- 
cation has been introduced, by which the elements of useful knowledge 
have been carried to every door. Politica! equality has been established, 
on the broadest footing, with no other evils, than those which are insep- 
arable from humanity,—evils infinitely less than those of despotic gov- 
ernment. In fine, freedom of conscience has been carried to the 
highest point of practical enjoyment, without producing any diminu- 
tion of the public respect due to the offices of religion. 

These, I take to be the real substantial fruits of our free institutions 
of government. ‘They are matters each of the highest moment. 
Their importance would well occupy each a separate essay. ‘Time 
only has been left me to indicate them. 

With these results of our happily organized liberty, we are starting, 
Fellow-citizens, on the second half century, since the close of the rev- 
olutionary war. Let us hope that we are to move, with a still acceler- 
ated pace, on the path of improvement and happiness, of public and 
private virtue and honor. When we compare what our beloved country 
now is,—or to go no farther than our own state,—when we compare 
what Massachusetts now is, with what it was fifty years ago, what 
grounds for honest pride and boundless gratitude does not the com- 
parison suggest? And if we wished to find an example of a 
community, as favored as any on earth, with a salubrious climate, 
a soil possessed of precisely that degree of fertility, which is most 
likely to create a thrifty husbandry,—advantages for all the great 
branches of industry,—commerce, agriculture, the fisheries, manufac- 
tures, and the mechanic arts; free institutions of government, estab- 
lishments for education, charity, and moral improvement; a sound 
public sentiment,—a widely diffused Jove of order,—a glorious tradi- 
tion of ancestral renown,—a pervading moral sense, and an hereditary 
respect for religion; if we wished to find a land where a man could 
desire to live, to educate and establish his children, to grow old and 
to die,—where could we look, where need we wander, beyond the 
limits of our own aricient and venerable state ? 
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Fellow-Citizens of Worcester,—words, after all, are vain. Do you 
wish to learn how much you are indebted to those, who laid the foun- 
dation of these your social blessings, do not listen to me, but look 
around you; survey the face of the country, of the immediate neigh- 
borhood in which you live. Go up to the rising grounds, that overlook 
this most beautiful village ; contemplate the scene of activity, prosper- 
ity, and thrift spread out before you. Pause on the feelings of satis- 
faction, with which you dismiss your children in the morning to school, 
or receive them home at evening ; the assured tranquility, with which 
you lie down to repose at night, half of you, I doubt not, with unbolted 
doors, beneath the overshadowing pinions of the public peace ; dwell 
upon the sacred calm of the Sabbath morn, when the repose of man 
and of nature is awakened by no sound, but that of the village bell, 
calling you to go up and worship God, according to the dictates of your 
conscience ; and reflect that all these blessings were purchased for 
you, by your high-souled fathers, at the cost of years of labor, trial, 
and hardship; of banishment from their native land, of persecution 
and bloodshed, of tyranny and war. Think, then, of Greece and of 
Poland; of Italy and Spain; aye, of France and of England; of any, 
and of every country, but your own; and you will know the weight of 
obligation, you owe your fathers; and the reasons of gratitude, which 
should prompt you to celebrate the Fourth of July. 


NOTE. 


[I have thought that the reader, who is curious in the earlier history 
of our country, would be gratified with the whole of the letter of Gen- 
eral Pomroy, of which a characteristic sentence is quoted in the text. 
It has never been printed, and is here subjoined from a copy furnished 
me, by my much valued friend, Mr. George Bancroft, of Northampton. 


From ye Grand Battre 5 mile & haf North From ye City Louisbourg. 
May ye 8, 1745. 


My dear Wife, Altho ye many Dangers & hazards I have been in since I left 
you, yet [ have been through ye goodness of God Preserved, tho much worried 
with ye grate business I have upon my hands. But I go cherefully on with it. 
I have much to write, But little time Shall only give some hints Tuesday ye 
Last day of April, ye fleet landed on ye Island of Cape Breton about 5 miles from 
Louisbourg. ye French saw our vessels and came out with a company to prevent 
our landing But as Fast as ye boats could git on shore ye men were landed. A 
warm ingagement with them: They sone retreated, we followed them, & drove 
them into ye woods but few of them able to git into ye city yt day 4 we 
killed yt were found many taken we lost not one man: We have taken & killed 
since many more, ye number I do not know, but not less than eighty parsons 
what is since killed. The grand Battre is ours: but before we entered it the 
es were fled out of it, and gon over to ye town But had stopt up ye Tutch- 
1ols of ye cannon General Peppril gave me ye Charge & oversight of above 
twenty smiths in boaring of them out: Cannon boals & Boums hundred of them 
were fired at us from ye city & ye Island Fort. Grate numbers of Them struck 
ye Fort: Some in ye parade among ye People But none of them hurt & as sone 
as we could git ye cannon clear we gave them Fire for Fire & Bombarded them 
on ye west side. Louisbourg an exceeding strong handsom & well sittiated place 
with a fine harber it seams impregnable. But we have ben so succeeded heith- 
erto yt I do not doubt But Providence will Deliver it into our hands. 
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Sunday What we have lost of our men I do not certinly know, But I fear 
May ye _ near 20 men ye army in —— have been in health: It looks as if 
12 from our campane would last long But I am willing to stay till God's 
this time comes to deliver ye Citty Louisbourg into our hands, which 
below do not dcubt but will in good time be done: we have shut them up 
writ on every side and still are making our works stronger against them. 
42 pound shot they have fired in upon them every day; one very large mortar 
we have with which we play upon them upon there houses often braks among 
them: there houses are compact, which ye boums must do a grate deal of hirt & 
distress them in a grate degree Small mortars we have with which we fire in 
upon them. I have had my health since I landed. 

My dear wife I expect to be longer gon from home then I did when I left it : 
but I desire not to think of returning Till Louisbourg is taken: & I hope God 
will inable you to submit quietly to his will whatever it may be; & inable you 
with courage & good conduct to go through ye grate business yt is now upon 
your hands & not think your time ill spent in teaching & governing your family 
according to ye word of God. 

My company in general are well: Some few of them are Ill, But hope none 
dangerous. 

The affairs at home I can order nothing But must wholly leave Hoping yt they 
will be well ordered & taken care of: My kind love to Mr. Sweetland my duty 
to Mother Hunt & love to Brothers and sisters all 

My Dear wife [fit be the will of God I hope to see your pleasant face again : 
But if God in his Holy & Sovereign Providence has ordered it others wise, I 
hope to have a glorious meeting with you in ye Kingdom of heaven where there 
is no wars nor Fatiguing marches, no roaring cannon nor cracking Boum shells, 
nor Long Campains; But an Eternity to spend in Perfect harmony and undis- 
turbed peace. 


This is ye hartty Desire & Prayer 
of him yt is your Loving 
Husband SETH POMROY 
To Mrs Mary Pomroy at Northampton in New England. 
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Orations, delivered on the Fifty-Seventh Anniversary of Ameriean 
Independence. 


There is but one thing more difficult to write than an oration for the 
Fourth of July. The themes appropriate to the day—the topics ex- 
pected to be discussed—have all been treated so often and so elabo- 
rately, that an orator at the present day must be in rare good luck, if 
he can impart interest enough to his performance, to make it worth a 
review—which is the one thing harder to write than the oration itself. 
This labor we have no desire to undertake. But we have, on our 
table, several discourses, delivered on the last anniversary of American 
Independence, which are entitled to a brief notice. 

The Address delivered before the Young Men of Boston, by Amasa 
Walker, is modest and unpretending, but, nevertheless, a very sensible 
and well-written performance ; and, if it would not endure the ordeal 
of rigid and unmitigated criticism, it may claim remembrance for its 
moral, patriotic, and religious character, and from the historical fact of 
its having been written at the request of eleven societies of young 
men, associated for the most honorable of purposes—‘‘ moral and 
intellectual improvement—”’ a fact which may and probably will estab- 
lish an epoch in this age of moral and intellectual exertion. We ex- 
tract from the Address a few paragraphs, which will communicate to 
the reader some of the details of what may be called the moral organi- 
zation of the city of Boston. The Societies before whom it was de- 
livered are— 

Boston Young Men’s Marine Bible Society ; Boston Young Men's Society ; 
Young Men's Society for the Promotion of Literature and Science ; Franklin De- 
bating Society ; Boston Laboring Young Men’s Temperance Society ; Lyceum 
Elocution and Debating Society ; Mercantile Library Association; Mechanic 
Apprentices Library Association; Boston Lyceum; Young Men’s Temperance 
Society ; Mechanics Lyceum. 

* * a ~ Sal * 

The twelve [eleren?] societies assembled on this occasion are separate and inde- 
pendent associations, with no bond of union, save that which results from a com- 
munity of feeling, and similarity of purpose. They are composed of persons of 
all religious seets, of all political parties, of every grade and profession ; the gen- 
tleman of leisure, and the man of business ; the native Bostonian,and the adopted 
citizen; all ranks and classes intermingle. We can therefore safely assert that 
we are not the propagandists of any religious faith, nor the partizans of any polit- 
ical creed. Nor do we profess to be wiser or better than our fellow-citizens. We 
do not take the attitude of censors or instructers ; but, feeling our own wants and 
frailties, we are associated for the purpose of mutual improvement, to make our- 
selves happier and better, and to exert what influence we may, to promote the 
welfare of others. We pretend not to be the only laborers in the wide field of 
human improvement; we merely aspire to the honor of being coadjutors ina 
noble cause, with our superiors and seniors. Our societies are all open to public 
inspection, and amenable to public opinion. Our objects may be fully and dis 
tinctly known ; if our measures are good, they will receive, we trust, the counte 
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nance and support of an enlightened community ; if they are bad, we know the 
will be visited with that indignant frown of public: disapprobation, before which. 
nothing can stand. 

The societies of which we speak, may be divided’ into two classes ; those for 
intellectual improvement, and those for moral influence. These are somewhat 
necessarily connected, for there is a natural affinity in their objects and purposes. 

Through the means of our societies for intellectual improvement, we hope to 
excite amongst ourselves a relish for rational enjoyments, to bring the social sym- 
pathies to the aid of the intellectual faculties, to awaken an interest in those pur- 
suits which are calculated to develop the mental powers, and teach man the ener- 
gies of his own mind. 

Through the influence of our moral and benevolent associations, we hope to 
elevate the standard of character; awaken in ourselves and others a becoming 
sense of the proper destiny, and true dignity of man; and extend the hand of 
charity to the destitute and suffering. 


* * cal * * * 


To furnish the means of INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT to the mass of common 
mind, is one of the principal objects to which we direct our attention. We deem 
it essential to the well-being of society, that a general desire should be excited 
for the acquisition of useful knowledge; we think it more important that the 
many should be well-informed, than that the few should be learned. We do not, 
in our various associations, propose to prepare men to act distinguished parts as 
scholars. We do not expect to produce literary prodigies ; we merely wish and 
intend to promote a spirit of inquiry, to excite an interest in intellectual pursuits, 
and teach ourselves the truth, that there are sources of enjoyment and pleasure, 
other than those of gain, political ambition, or sensual indulgence. We do not 
wish or expect to elevate any of our members to places of influence and power, 
but we would do what we can, to qualify each one to act his particular part with 
propriety, and sustain the various relations of life, in a manner honorable to him- 
self and beneficial to others. 

* * * * * * 


We wish to change the MoRAL CHARACTER of our metropolis. Let us not be 
misunderstood. We will not slander our own fair city. We believe she stands 
on as high an elevation as any other in the land. We much doubt whether there 
be a community on earth, equally Jarge and dense, where virtuous principle and 
action are more predominant. Yet is it not true, that even here vice finds a shel- 
ter, and profligates a home? Is it not true, that in Boston, dangers stand thick 
on every side, and temptations are laid in every street, by which multitudes are 
enticed and destroyed? We know, indeed, (thanks to the moral sense of the 
people,) that vice wears not her once unblushing front; she stalks not now abroad 
at nvon-day ; but the monster is still here, in many of her thousand shapes, hab- 
ited indeed ina better garb, more decent and cautious in external appearance, 
but not the less malignant and dreadful. We hope by the influence of moral as- 
sociations, to form among young men a virtuous public sentiment, to render ever 
departure from rectitude unpopular and disgraceful. We would so far establish 
the reputation of our various societies, that the fact of membership shall be an 
ample certificate of good character, and honorable standing. This result we an- 
ticipate, not by coercion, not by appeals to civil power, but simply and only by 
furnishing the means of rational amusement, of intellectual culture, of social in- 
tercourse ; by uniting our efforts in favor of all measures calculated to improve 
the mind, refine the taste, and purify the heart. We believe all this practicable ; 
we have seen great good already accomplished, and we are animated with the 
cheering prospects, which we think are dawning on our city, on our country, on 
the world. We hope to prove by actual demonstration, that great cities are not 
necessarily, as the proverb says, *‘ great sores.” 

We hope to prove the fallacy of the long received opinion, that, in a dense pop- 
ulation, there must, of course, be greater moral impurity, than among the same 
number of inhabitants scattered throughout a large extent of territory. We agree 
with our favorite Cowper in his description : 

“«______Rank abundance breeds 
In gross and pampered cities sloth and lust, 
And wantonness, and gluttonous excess, 
In cities vice is hidden with most ease, 
Or seen with least reproach: and virtue, taught 
By frequent lapse, can hope no triumph there, 
Ravana the achievement of successful flight.” 
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But we cannot join the poet in his alternative ; for, however true to life — be 
this glowing picture, we cannot abandon cities to remediless depravity. e do 
not believe that “ virtue can hope no triumph, but in the achievement of success- 
ful flight ;" far otherwise. We believe she may and must make a bold stand. 
Clad in the panoply of truth, arrayed in the lovely robes of innocence, decked 
with all the charms of moral beauty, virtue may suffer, but should never fly; she 
may be assailed, but can never be vanquished ; her conflict with vice may be long 
and severe, but her victory is sure. It is alone in fable that Astrea can be ban- 
ished from human abodes. 

That moral pestilence and death must and will interminably reign within our 
Cities and large towns, we do not admit. No. We anticipate, and if we do not 
greatly mistake the indications that gather around us, we perceive the rising of a 
brighter day,—a day of promise and joy. Whatever their past character may 
have been, we do confidently predict, that the time is approaching, when our 
cities will become the creat fountains of healthful moral influence, sending forth 
streams that shall fertilize and bless the land; shall be not only the favorite abode 
of literature, science, and the arts, but of virtue in her brightest manifestation. 

We wish to aid in hastening such a time. We would concentrate our efforts 
and influence in favor of measures calculated to remove the occasions of mischief, 
the temptations to evil; we would create a public sentiment, among young men, 
especially, favorable to the cause of virtue ; we would render it popular and hon- 
orable to be exemplary and discreet in all the walks of life. Wedo trust we have 
done something effectual for this object,—we hope to do more. 


® * s > * “ 


In connexion with the subject of moral influence, we should do great injustice 
to our own personal feelings and to the societies assembled on this occasion, if we 
did not allude to the active part they have taken in the temperance cause ; a cause 
with whose success the liberties and happiness of this country are identified; a 
cause the most glorious that has ever called forth the energies of man; a moral 
enterprise the most magnificent the human intellect has ever conceived ; embrac- 
ing the grandest objects and requiring the greatest efforts of the human mind ; 
whose past success affords the highest encouragement to philanthropic exertion 
the world has ever witnessed, and whose final triumph will be the most brilliant 
moral achievement than man has ever attained. 

In this cause, twelve hundred young men of Boston have enlisted. They have 
solemnly pledged themselves to God and their country. Shoulder to shculder, 
and heart to heart, they have unalterably resolved to form one phalanx of that 
mighty army, before whose onward march the unnumbered hosts of intemperance 
are destined to be vanquished and destroyed. They could wish, indeed, that in- 
stead of numbers suflicient to form a regiment, they had enough for a brigade ; 
instead of twelve hundred rank and file, they had twelve thousand ; and although 
they can offer to new recruits no other advance pay than a pledge of total absti- 
nence ; no other wages than health and happiness; no other bounty lands than 
the prospective glory and felicity of our common country ; and no greater rations 
of grog than a plenty of cold water; yet such is their confident reliance on the 
virtue and patriotism of their young fellow-citizens, that they entertain no doubt 
of the success of enlistments, or the popularity of the service. 

. - 7 + » * 


To inspire among young mena spirit of mental independence is one of the ob- 
jeets of our ambition. The true foundation of freedom is in the individual mind. 

lan must be free from the tyranny of vicious habits, of sensual appetites, free 
from superstition, from a slavish deference to the opinions of others. He should 
in all matters, whether political, moral or religious, think for himself, and never 
allow others to think for him. Till this time arrives, man will never enjoy that 
peaceful freedom, for which his creator designed him. Is there not in all com- 
munities a want of this spirit? Is not the number small, who dare to think, who 
venture to have an opinion, till they know the opinion of the world, till they find 
out with much certainty, what is popular 2 Can any thing be more servile and 
degrading ? Is there aught that better fits men for slaves? Of all the character- 
istics of our times, there is none of which we should be more heartily ashamed, 
than this; none, tor the reformation of which we should strive more earnestly. 
The habit of acting independently, and from a conviction of truth, like all other 
good habits, should be acquired early. The natural ingenuousness of youth pre- 
disposes them to this. They are ardent, they act from feeling. The sordid les- 
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sons of cold-hearted selfishness they have not learned ; have not acquired those 
sentiments of prudence, falsely so called, which prompt a man to inquire, not 
whether what he is about to do is right, but whether it will be popular and safe. 
The non-committal policy young men are not generally disposed to adopt. It is 
in accordance with this natural characteristic of youth, that we find they have 
always been foremost in every struggle for liberty. 

Who were most active in raising the spirit of rebellion and resistance in the 
American colonies, against the aggressions and encroachments of British power ? 
Young men. Who first dared to assail the despotism of Charles the Tenth ? 
The boys, ay, “the rash boys” of the Polytechnic School. Who first raised the 
standard of liberty in Poland? The young men attached to the military academy 
of Warsaw. Now we wish to seize upon this well known trait of youthful char- 
acter, and wield it in the cause of truth. We would cultivate this feeling, instead 
of suppressing it; we would direct it to useful and noble ends; would preserve it 
in all its freshness and vigor, and make it a settled principle of the soul. 


We could select many more paragraphs from this address, to justify 
our commendation ; but these are sufficient. We cannot suppress the 
fact, that Mr. Walker is not, technically, a professional man—he has 
not, we believe, received what is technically called a hberal education ; 
but his production evinces an educated mind, a deep sense of moral 
responsibility, and an independence of character, that merit high con- 
sideration, and are worth more, to himself and his friends, than all the 
diplomas that could be awarded by all] the universities in the Union. 


Mr. Lunt’s Oration, delivered at Newburyport, may be placed among 
the most agreeable of this class of productions the present year. It is 
rich in beautiful thoughts, expressed in eloquent language—“ apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.”’ We copy a single passage. 


If we would justly appreciate the objects and tendency of human existence, we 
must forget the distinctions of periods and people. We must remember that there 
is a universal bond of brotherhood between man and man. No matter, when or 
where he may have had his being: whether he stands with us to-day in the light 
of freedom, or groveled ages ago, where its name was never whispered: no mat- 
ter, whether he toiled and fought and died, in the vain anticipation of seeing 
those glorious results, which our eyes have witnessed: no matter, whether be fell 
with Liberty at Charonea, or saw it and was glad, when it welcomed our fathers 
to the battle-plain of Lexington: no matter, whether he perished in the dungeons 
of the inquisition, or worships God, as he pleases, in his stately temples: no 
matter, whether his body slumbers under the ghastly ruins of ancient supersti- 
tion, or the fresh soil of a free land presses lightly on his bosom ;—civilized or 
savage,—high or low,—living or dead,—he is a member of the same human 
family. Wherever the sun-beams publish God's glory, or the liberal elements 
utter his bounty, they have found man the same: always an intellectual and a 
moral being, aspiring, sometimes feebly and again more earnestly, towards the 
same high objects : actuated by the same motives, worn by the same sufferings, 
elevated by the same hopes, tried by the same temptations ; now overborne by 
intolerable wrongs and anon rising and trampling upon cowardly oppression : 
traveling through earth with a struggling mind and a beating heart, and longing 
for heaven! The sage who thought, and the bero who conquered, are all con- 
nected with us by innumerable ties. The illustrious achievements of other days 
belong to us rather than to them, for we enjoy their full influence and harvest 
their complete fulfilment. A!l that has ever been executed for the good of man,— 
all exalted enterprise, all heroic devotion, al! self-sacrificing fortitude,—every 
generous impulse of the affections and every lofty effort of the mind,—constitute 
but one unbroken chain of brilliant events, all tending to accomplish the same 
glorious and eternal end. If then we contemplate man in this interesting aspect ; 
as one great mass of human existence, pressing constantly forward, under the 
direction of a benevolent Providence, to secure the ultimate happiness of the 
race ;—that happiness, which consists in a free intellect and the removal of every 
fictitious and unnecessary restraint from the bodies and the souls of men ;—if we 
look at him in this relation, hindered and checked, at times, in his career, bat 
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with a mind never totally paralyzed, and a heart never altogether broken,—like 
some single noble spirit, which misfortune may indeed stagger, but cannot sub- 
due ; if we consider all the illustrious actions of our predecessors, but as distinct 
pulsations of the same mighty heart :—-every gallant stroke for independence,— 
every splendid example of magnanimous endurance and heroic martyrdom,—but 
as one grand series of connected causes, whose consequences have been accumu- 
lating, until they are ready to spread over and refine and liberalize the world ;— 
with what thrilling interest shall we then regard the history of the past! with 
what profouder emotions shall we dwell upon the character of the present and 
speculate upon the boundless prospects of the future! It is thus, that the friend of 
his country, at whatever remote and obscure period he may have existed, becomes 
indeed the friend of mankind: that the great reformer has toiled, and the great 
philosopher taught for all coming generations, and the myrtle-bough, that wreath- 
ed the sword of the patriot, thus lives and flourishes forever, in the beauty and the 
glory of immortal loveliness! 


Discourses and Addresses .on Subjects eof American History, Arts, and 
Literature. By Gulian C. Verplanck. 


Biography seems to be Mr. Verplanck’s forte. The best discourses 
in this volume, (best because they are the only ones in which an unity 
of design is perceived, or an unity of effect produced,) are an Eulogy 
upon Lord Baltimore, and one upon Daniel Hl. Barnes, an eminent 
schoolmaster. The author seems incapable of discussing systemati- 
cally any subject, that has not tabernacled in the flesh; and, where 
he attempts any other topic, he is vague and unsatisfactory. We have 
often seen Mr. Verplanck’s name in the public prints ; but we have not 
traced his literary or political career, and know his character only 
from the book before us. In that it is faithfully portrayed ; and from 
that we will venture a sketch of his mental and moral history and en- 
dowments. He was conversant in childhood or early youth with men 
of exalted and pure minds. From such intercourse he derived an 
ardent admiration for excellence, not in the abstract, but as enshrined 
in the souls and exhibited in the lives of its subjects. Nature had but 
sparingly endowed him; yet habits of industry, in a great measure, 
supplied the deficiency. He improved with avidity the means of edu- 
cation, and acquired an ardent relish for the models of classical taste 
both ancient and modern. With these he has always been conversant ; 
these he has always assayed to imitate. Upon these he has formed a 
style, remarkable for purity and elegance, though not for brilliancy or 
force. He has always believed that *‘ the proper study of mankind is 
man;” it has therefore been his chief ambition to understand and to 
sympathize with living and departed worth. He has made the fine arts 
his study, so far as they relate to the delineation of character ; and is an 
excellent connoisseur in portrait painting and statuary. Generaliza- 
tion is his strange work ; and, therefore, though the manifestation of 
character has been his constant study, his ideas on mental and moral 
science are probably very vague. He cannot be a violent partizan ; 
for he has learned that talents and integrity have never been the ex- 
clusive property of a party. He would prefer a literary coterie to the 
halls of Congress; and had rather be a Boswell than a Burke ora 
Chatham. ‘Thus has our imagination pictured the man. Let those 
who know him say whether there be a likeness. 

Almost half of the volume before us is occupied by an Anniversary 
Discourse before the New-York Historical Society with copious notes. 
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His design in this discourse is to ‘‘ commemorate some of those virtu- 
ous aud enlightened men of Europe, who, long ago, looking with a 
prophetic eye towards the destinies of this new world, and regarding 
it as the chosen refuge of freedom and truth, were moved by a holy am- 
bition to become the ministers of the most high, in bestowing on it 
the blessings of religion, morals, letters, and liberty.” In pursuance 
of this design he presents biographical sketches of ten or twelve dis- 
tinguished men, most of whom were the active benefactors, some only 
the ardent well-wishers of America. ‘There is also a digression upon 
the character of our puritan fathers, and another urging the claims of 
their Dutch ancestors upon the gratitude of the citizens of New-York. 
Under the last head Irving is severely rebuked for his Knickerbocker’s 
History of New-York, “in which,” says our author, “ it is painful to 
see a mind, as admirable for its exquisite perception of the beautiful, 
as it is for its quick sense of the ridiculous, wasting the riches of its 
fancy on an ungrateful theme, and its exuberant humor in a coarse 
caricature.” The first character portrayed is that of Las Casas, who 
is highly eulogized, and from whose memory Mr. Verplanck attempts, 
(unsuccessfully, as we think,) to wipe away the imputation of his hav- 
ing, in mistaken philanthrophy, originated the plan of negro slavery. 
The last subject of eulogy is Louis XVI. who deserves not the obloquy 
so often poured upon him in republican harrangues, but our warmest 
gratitude for his efficient services in our revolution, and our sympathy 
in his dethronement and death, of which that event was the moving 
cause. We cannot forbear Jaying before our readers, in our author’s 
happiest style, the rare picture of a patriotic, virtuous, and pious king. 

“ The historian will never lose sight of the meek and steady virtues of the patriot 
king. He will describe him, in early youth, in the midst of a corrupt and sensual 
court; forming his conscience and regulating his life by the mild and holy pre- 
cepts of Fenelon; surrounded by bigoted or heartless politicians, yet glowing 
with affection for his people, and eagerly co-operating with the virtuous Turgot 
and other enlightened friends of freedom in reforming old abuses and lightening 
the burden of his subjects. He will relate that he staked every thing on this vast 
and bold experiment of regulated liberty and representative government; and at 
last voluntarily yielded up his life in that cause rather than purchase it at the 
expense of the bloud of his countrymen. He will portray him, as the danger 
thickened, summoning all his virtues to his heart, and rising greater and greater 
in the hour of calamity. 

“ Finally, the historian will paint the sorrows and the consolations of the prison 
—or rather, he will tell that touching story in the plain words of those who saw 
and loved him to the last: and then, as he follows the king to the place of his 
death, accompanied by his last and faithful friend, the venerable Abbe Edgeworth, 
he will insensibly catch that good man’s pious enthusiasm, and with him, for- 
getting the wrongs of the patriot, and the sorrows of the husband and the father, 
in his veneration of the saint and the martyr, he will exclaim at the foot of the 
scaffold, ‘ Go, Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven.’ 


The third discourse in the volume is an address on the uses and 
value of the fine arts, in which there is no connected train of thought, 
no point proved, no new views produced or old views made clearer, 
but barely a miscellaneous collection of very good and very well ex- 
pressed ideas on subjects connected more or less remotely with the 
fine arts. 

The fifth place is occupied by an anniversary address before the litera- 
ry societies of Columbia College. Here Mr. Verplanck again turns biog- 
rapher, and presents a series of finely drawn sketches of the character 
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of some of the most eminent deceased alumni of the college. The 
chief of these are Hamilton, Jay, Chancellor Livingston, and De Witt 
Clinton. 

Then comes a speech on the Law of Literary Property, made at a 
dinner given at New-York to the author, on account of his agency in 
procuring the act of Congress, passed during the session of 1830-31, 
for the amendment and consolidation of several acts for the protection 
of copy-rights to books, prints, &c. ‘The speech contains a succinct 
history of the attempts at amendment ; and concludes with the annun- 
ciation of the following pointless toast :— 

“* Our Authors and Artists—Their country recognizes and protects their rights 
of intellectual property. It is their high privilege to repay that protection a 
thousand fold, in their country’s glory, and the freedom and virtue of her sons.” 

The volume closes with an Introductory Lecture before the Mercan- 
tile Association of New-York. If this have a subject, a cursory pe- 
rusal has not enabled us to eliminate it. The middle of the lecture, 
relates to the pre-eminent means of intellectual culture enjoyed by 
young men in this age and country; and, perhaps, the author con- 
sidered that as the general subject of it. But he finds himself un- 
able to close without reverting to his favorite pursuit of sketching 
character ; and he accordingly gives, at considerable length, the char- 
acters of Franklin, Priestley, Richards, and Roscoe. 


Memoranda of a Residence at the Court of London. By Richard 
Rush, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United States of America, from 1817 to 1825. 


This is altogether one of the most interesting of the very many new 
books of the present year. It is, we believe, unique. We have never 
before seen a sketch of life and manners at Court by a republican. 
Mr. Rush places us behind the curtain, and makes us familiar with 
premiers, dukes, and princesses. He gives us a good outline of the 
mode of life, the relative rank, and the privileges of the corps diplo- 
matique at St. James’s, and of the etiquette observed by them and to- 
wards them. He takes us now to a dinner at Lord Castlereagh’s, then 
to the wedding of the Princess Elizabeth, then to the Queen’s drawing- 
room. And, wherever he goes, he talks about America, as uniformly 
as Ulysses inquired about Ithaca; for we no sooner find him seated 
at a dinner-table, or standing in a drawing-room, than he makes 
such remarks as these: ‘‘ Our conversation was chiefly about the 
United States; “conversation turned upon the United States ;” 
“spoke of the institutions of the United States,” &c. A diplomatic 
functionary from this country must needs make up by talking largely 
about it for his utter inability, on account of his small salary, to honor 
it by splendid equipages or magnificent entertainments. In this last 
way we suspect that Mr. Rush did very little. He does not mention 
giving even a single dinner, though the diplomatists in general seem 
to be a dinner-giving race. We are glad to find that magnificence is 
not essential to the respectability of an ambassador in London; and 
are much pleased with the spirit that pervades the following remarks :— 


“ The policy of my government being to give to its public servants small sala- 
ries, the latter act but in unison with this policy, in having their establishments 
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small. It is not for those, honored by being selected to serve the republic abroad, 
to complain. Nor, with the English, do | believe, that the consideration attaching 
to foreign ministers, is dependent upon the salaries they receive. However large 
these may be, and sometimes are, in the persons of the representatives of the im- 
perial and royal governments of Europe, they are still so much below the wealth 
of the home circles in London, as to be no distinction, supposing distinction to be 
sought on that ground. The surpassing incomes in the home circles, and habit of 
expenditure, with the ample accommodations by which the many who possess 
them live surrounded, incline their possessors to regard such official strangers, as 
objects, rather than agents, of hospitality. It may be otherwise in capitals on 
the continent. but this 1s the general relationship which the diplomatic corps holds 
to society in London; the result of its own state of manners as well its ches.” 


Lord Castlereagh was Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs during 
the whole of Mr. Rush’s residence in London; and it was with him 
chiefly that the latter transacted the business of his mission. An out- 
line of the negotiations conducted between them is interwoven with 
the narrative of Mr. Rush’s private life. The subjects of negotiation, 
especially impressment and the fisheries, are discussed with great 
ability; and the mission terminated advantageously for the United 
States. 

A personal narrative, unless very owtreé, offers but little opportunity 
for minute criticism. We shall not attempt it; but shall close our 
brief notice of this book, in a way mach more acceptable to our read- 
ers, by quoting from it the description of a royal wedding. 


“ April 8. The Princess Elizabeth was married last evening to the Prince of 
Hesse Homberg. The cabinet ministers, foreign ambassadors and ministers, offi- 
cers of the royal household. persons in the suite of the royal dukes and princesses, 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishop of London, tie lord chan- 
cellor, the lord chief justice, and a few others were present. ‘The Prince Regent 
was not there, being ill. Our invitation was from the Queen, given through the 
Earl of Winchelsea, nearly three weeks before. 

“ We got to the palace at seven o'clock. Pages were on the stairs to conduct 
us to the rooms. The ceremony took place in the throne room. Before the 
throne was an altar covered with crimson velvet, on which was a profusion of 
golden plate. There wasa salver of great size,on which was represented the 
Lord's supper. The company being assembled, the bridegroom entered with his 
attendants. Then came the Queen, on the arm of the Duke of York, with the 
bride and royal family. All approached the altar. Her majesty sat; the rest 
stood. The marriage service was read by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Duke of York gave the bride away. The whole was according to the forms of 
the church of England, and performed with great solemnity. A record of the 
marriage was made. When all was finished, the bride knelt before the Queen to 
receive her blessing. 

“ The consent of the king (or regent) and privy council, is necessary to the va- 
lidity of a royal marriage in England. There is another mode, where the party 
intending to marry, and being of the male branch, is of the age of twenty-six. 
In such case, a record of the intention on the books of the privy couneil will au- 
thorize the marriage at the expiration of a twelvemonth, unless parliament inter- 
pose an objection. 

Soon after the service was performed, the bride and bridegroom set off for 
Windsor, the rest of the company remaining. The evening passed in high cere- 
mony, without excluding social ease. From the members of the reyal family, the 
guests had every measure of courtesy ; but the whole demeanor of the Queen 
was remarkable. This venerable personage, the head of a large family, her 
children at that moment clustering about her ; the female head of a great empire, 
in the seventy-sixth year of her age,—went the rounds of her company, speaking 
to all; no one did she omit. There was a kindness in her manner, from which 
time had struck away useless forms. Around her neck hung a miniature portrait 
of the king. He was absent—scathed by the hand of heaven; a marriage going 
on in one of his palaces—he, the lonely, suffering tenant of another. But the 
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portrait was a token superior to a crown! It bespoke the natural glory of wife 
and mother, eclipsing the artificial glory of queen. For more than fifty years this 
royal pair had lived togetier in affection. The scene would have been one of 
interest in any class of lite. May it not be noticed on a throne ? 

“Tea was handed. The Queen continued to stand, or move about the rooms. 
In one was a table of refreshments. [ went to it with Major General Sir Henry 
Torrens, an officer distinguished by service and wounds, whose acquaintance I[ 
had made at Lord Bathurst's. He was of the establishment of the Duke of York. 
On the table were urns and tea-kettles of fretted gold. Sir Henry recommended 
me toa glass of what I supposed wine, ina flagon near me; but he called it 
king's cup, given only at royal weddings. 

“Returning to the chief rooms, the Princess Sophia Matilda, pointed out to 
Mrs. Rush and myself, the paintings; also the representation of a bird from India 
formed of precious stones, so as to resemble beautiful plumage, with other objects 
of curiosity or taste in the palace. She did more—she spoke of Washington. 
She paid a spontaneous tribute to his virtues. None but Americans can know 
how this would fall upon the heart! To bear his immortal name pronounced with 
praise in a palace of George III., and by a princess of his family, had a high and 
touching value. Mentioning this princess, I add, that myself and family after- 
wards experienced her obliging civilities, in ways, the remembrance of which is 
cherished with grateful pleasure. 

“ At ten, the company came away.” 


A Collection of the Familiar Letters and Miscellaneous Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, now, for the first time, published. 


As regards eye-sight, the human race are divided into three classes, 
near-sighted people, far-sighted people, and people whose eyes are as 
they should be; and we may make a similar classification with re- 
gard to the mental character of our fellows. We see some whose 
minds are constantly engrossed by objects near at hand, by humble 
and familiar objects, who can perceive these in their full or more than 
their full proportion ; but to whom all beyond, great truths, far-reach- 
ing relations, general Jaws and important results, are shrouded in im- 
penetrable mist. This is by far the largest class. ‘Then there are 
some, whose mental vision is constantly strained to its utmost keen- 
ness, who can look deep, and high, and far, to whom objects immense 
and obscure appear in well-defined proportions ; but who are blind to the 
daily occurrences, the daily duties, and the common-place relations of 
life, who are dead weights upon all the minor machinery of society, 
and who, while the path of their spirits is among the clouds, fairly 
cumber the ground on which they vegetate. ‘These are vulgarly call- 
ed great men, but, notwithstanding all their services to science and to 
literature, they are great nuisances; for their example leads new aspi- 
rants after greatness to commence their career by neglect of duty. 
The truly great man is, in our apprehension, a much rarer phenome- 
non. He, only, deserves that name, to whom, great and small things, 
things terrestrial and spiritual, things visible and invisible, duties, 
pleasures and privileges, appear each in its just proportions, each in 
its full importance. To this third and small class, Dr. Franklin indu- 
bitably belongs. In this we have always assigned him a high rank, 
and the chief value of the work before us, is, that it confirms him in 
that rank. These letters are such as delicacy and justice ought to 
have kept forever unpublished. They make the reader shudder for 
the fate of his own unburned letters; for there is hardly any man, who 
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can spell decently and write grammatically, whose every-day epistles 
are not as well worth printing as Franklin’s Familiar Letters. These 
are simply letters to near relatives or intimate friends, such as every 
man must write from time to time to save appearances, or will write 
frequently from the promptings of affection. ‘They generally relate to 
family affairs, often trivial, often delicate, often of the most unedifying 
kind. Nor does the circumstance, that they are discussed by his pen, 
magnify their importance. He treats trifles as trifles, expresses his 
regards, and makes friendly inquiries as any other printer would have 
done, and gives good advice as sparingly and modestly as every wise 
man ought to. If Franklin had belonged to our second class of great 
men, his (so called) familiar letters might have been interesting from 
their eccentricity and irrelevancy. Thus, had he been a Byron, he 
would have berated his mother instead of reverencing her gray hairs ; 
or, had he resembled ‘Tom Moore, we should have found a donation of 
cash to his relatives enveloped in half a dozen lines of highly wrought 
poetry, rather than ina letter stating the simple fact that the money was 
sent. But for the very reason that they are just what they should 
be, the major part of these epistles will be deemed not worth the 
perusal. 

These letters, as we have already observed, show the true greatness 
of the author's mind. In the last number of the North-American Re- 
view, a high value is attached to this volume, as relieving I’ranklin’s 
moral character from the charge of selfishness and irreligion. That 
he was, throughout lite, a seliish man,—that he governed his appetites, 
obeyed the laws, and served his country, because he deemed it his best 
policy so to do,—we have never doubted. We discern traces of supreme 
selfishness in the very letter quoted in that journal, as proof positive of 
his generosity. We will quote the entire letter, since it will serve asa 


fair specimen of the volume. 


“TO MRS. JANE MECOM. 
“* New-York, 19 April, 1757. 
“ Dear SISTER, 

‘| wrote a few lines to you yesterday, but omitted to answer yours relating 
to sister Douse As having their own way is one of the greatest comforts of life 
to old people, I think their friends should endeavor to accommodate them in that, 
as well as in any thing else When they have lone lived in a house, it becomes 
natura! to them; they are almost as closely connected with it, as the tortoise with 
his shell; they die, if you tear them out of it: old folks and old trees, if you 
remove them, ‘t is ten to one that you kill them; so let our good old sister be no 
more importuned on that head We are growing old fast ourselves, and shall 
expect the same kind of indulgences : if we give them, we shall have a right to 
receive them in our turn. 

“ And as to her few fine things. I think she is in the right not to sell them, and 
for the reason she gives, that they will fetch but little ; when that little is spent, 
they would be of no further use to her; but perhaps the expectation of possessing 
them at her death, may make that person tender and careful of her, and helpful 
to her to the amount of ten times their value. If so, they are put to the best 
use they possibly can be. [hope you visit sister as often as your affairs will 
permit, and afford her what assistance and comfort you can in her present siuation. 
Old age, infirmities, and porerty, joined, are afflictions enough. The neglects and 
slights of friends and near relations, should never be added. People in her cir- 
cumstances are apt to suspect this sometimes without cause ; appearances should 
therefore be attended to, in our conduct towards them, as well as realities. I 
write by this post to cousin Williams, to continue his care, which I doubt not he 
will do. 

VOL. Vv 22 
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‘6 We expect to sail in about a week, so that I can hardly hear from you again 
on this side the water; but let me have a line from you now and then, while I 
amin Lendon. | expect to stay there at least a twelve-month. Direct your let- 
ters to be left for me at the Pennsylvania Coffee-house, in Birchin Lane, London. 

“ My love to all, from, dear sister, 
“ Your affectionate brother, 
B. FRANKLIN. 

“P.S. April 25. We are still here, and perhaps may be here a week longer. 
Once more adieu, my dear sister.” 

It appears that this sister Douse was aged, infirm, and destitute, 
and therefore had strong claims upon the sympathy and liberality of 
her relatives. And how does her philosophic brother proceed on these 
premises? Does he express any fraternal sympathy? No. He might 
have spoken as tenderly, had the subject of the letter been an old 
family drudge, or even a worn-out horse. Does he send her pecuniary 
aid from his own already ample resources? No; not a word of this. 
But yet he is lavish of his good advice; and to what does he advise 
her? Forsooth, not to sell those superfluities by which she unght pro- 
cure the money which he does not see fit to offer her. ‘ Be thou 
warmed and be thou comforted,” says he; “ yet, my dear sister, do not 
expect from my bounty, and do not procure for yourself the means of 
warmth and comfort.” But Dr. Franklin, if not himself beneficent, 
like a skilful engineer, brings fuller fountains of beneficence to play 
upon his poor sister. Mrs. Mecom is urged to pay her assiduous at- 
tention. Cousin Williams is directed to continue his care. A loud 
appeal is made to the selfishness, (a principle in which Franklin’s own 
experience seems to have given him great confidence,) of that person, 
(an ill-fed domestic, we presume.) And we cannot but hope that, 
blessed with a sister’s frequent visits, a cousin’s constant care, and a 
discontented servant's all-grasping cupidity, sister Douse finished her 
mortal sojourn without feeling the want of her brother Benjamin’s 
advice or aid. Expressions of affectionate interest abound in the let- 
ters to his sisters; but they seem too mechanical and business-like to 
have been prompted by deep feeling, and are sufficiently accounted for 
by the following judicious remark in one of those letters : ‘* The more 
affectionate relations are to each other, the more they are respected by 
the rest of the world.” 

The best letters in this collection are those addressed to two ladies, 
with whom Franklin commenced a correspondence when they were 
young girls, and continued it afier they became matrons. The first of 
these ladies was Miss Catharine Ray, afterwards wife of Governor 
Green, of Rhode-Island. She seems to have been a sprightly, good- 
humored girl, ready, in the abundance of her philanthropy, to make 
any man happy for the time being, whether he were single or married, 
young or old. Franklin was captivated by her gaiety of spirit, and 
her devoted affection to himself,—then so far advanced in age, as 
to make the attachment of a young lady a high compliment to his 
mental graces. She seems not to have been a lady of cultivation,— 
hardly one of decent education ; for we find the following rather sus- 
picious comment on her orthography in one of his letters to her. ‘* As 
to your spelling, do n’t let those laughing girls put you out of conceit 
with it. "Tis the best in the world ; for every letter of it stands for 
something.” Franklin’s earlier letters to her are written in a playful 
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style, full of compliments, so artfully set forth as to show that he had 
already sunk the mechanic in the courtier. 

The other lady with whom he corresponded was Miss Stevenson, 
daughter of his hostess at London, and afterwards the wife of Dr. 
Hewson. She was an amiable, interesting, intelligent, and highly ed- 
ucated young lady, in whose progress in knowledge and prospects in 
life, Dr. Frank!in took a deep interest. His letters to her are of a 
much more serious character than those to the mirthful Miss Ray. 
They are such as a judicious and well-informed parent would write to 
a daughter, whose mind and morals were his chief care. He gives 
her good advice as to her reading, study, and conduct ; writes interest- 
ing sketches of his residence at France; and occasionally discusses 
literary and moral subjects. Very nearly one half of the letters are 
addressed to her. 

The miscellancous papers, which occupy the last eighty pages of this 
volume, seem to have been copied from odd pieces of waste paper 
found under Franklin’s table. ‘The first of them is a paper of such 
memoranda as a man holds in his hand to refresh ‘his memory when 
about to address a deliberative assembly; and neither of them, (with 
a single exception) could ever have been issued from the press by any 
but an incorrigible book-maker, ‘The exception is the Craven Street 
Gazette, in which the pompous annunciations of Court movements 
are ridiculed by a journal of the trivial household affairs at Mrs. Ste- 
venson’s mansion in Craven-street, drawn up in an equally pompous 
style. 

Though no American can read this volume without interest, we 
must, in conclusion, express our willingness that Mr. Sparks may 
lose money by this act of literary sacrilege; and remind him that, 
unless he repent of this before he dies, every one of his billets-douz, 
every college theme, every thing which he would the most anxiously 
desire to bequeath to the flames, may, through the officiousness of his 
surviving admirers, be presented to a frowning public. 





The Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States ; or, an Account 
of its present Organization and Influence. 


It is not, perhaps, generally known that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in our country is a perfect hierarchy. It is, in fact, an impe- 
rium in imperio. Its ministers are not only the religious guides of the 
people ; but, by their habits of domestic intercourse with them, and by 
the strong influence which reputed sanctity exerts over uncultivated 
minds, they are able to sway the sentiments and actions of the Method- 
ist body with regard to the character of private or public men, of 
political measures and judicial decisions. This influence, if exerted 
by each clergyman without concert with his brethren, would be com- 
paratively harmless. But their church is so organized, that it is per- 
fectly easy to concentrate all its clerical influence, and to give it a simul- 
taneous direction. The whole country is cantoned out into twenty- 
two Conferences, in each of which there is an annual meeting of all 
the itinerant preachers within its limits. All these Conferences are 
united in the General Conference, which meets once in four years, 
and is composed of one delegate to every seven members of the annual 
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conferences. The property of all the Methodist meeting-houses is 
vested in the General Conference ; so that they can fill the pulpits as 
they please, and promulgate from them whatever they please. The 
General Conference has also under its control a very large and rapidly 
increasing fund, derived from the profits of the Book concern, the man- 
agers of which are publishers, and the itinerant preachers booksellers 
to the whole Methodist denomination. The people, who build the 
churches and pay the preachers, have no voice whatever in the occu- 
pancy of the churches or the location of the preachers. ‘The ministers 
are appointed to their several stations at the Annual Conference; and 
we have known instances in which the united petition of a society and 
a minister, that he might be located among them, has been disregard- 
ed. And there is nothing to prevent a society’s being burdened for 
two years with a peculiarly obnoxious minister. ‘Thus, had the New- 
England Conference, a few weeks since, thought fit to station E. K. 
Avery at Fall River, within astone’s throw of the scene of his villany, 
that outraged village would have been compelled to bear the infliction. 

All the preachers receive their instructions from, and are amenable 
to, the Annual Conferences; and these last are under the control of 
the General Conference. Thus any plan of operation recommended 
by the latter may with the greatest ease be carried into etlect from 
Maine to Georgia. Nor has this Conference always confined its de- 
liberations to ecclesiastical subjects. At its meeting at Pittsburg, in 
1828, the question of the then pending presidential election was tried, 
and decided in favor of the present incumbent. ‘This decision, ema- 
nating from what the Methodists deem the most august assembly upon 
earth, must have added vast numbers to Jackson’s party,—may even 
have turned the scale in his favor. 

Now the Methodists have an undoubted right to yield up their prop- 
erty, nay, their consciences, to the control of their clergy. But is not 
the existence of a body of men in the midst of us, endowed with so 
much power, fraught with danger? A Methodist party in politics 
might easily, may very soon, be raised. We confess that we have nev- 
er stood much in awe of Masons, or felt any sympathy with Anti-Ma- 
sons; for the Masons are a small minority of voters; they have no 
grand national treasury, nor are their means of co.amunication so 
direct and easy as is commonly imagined. We think the Metliodists 
a much more formidable body. Their clergy are, we doubt not, as a 
body, eminent for their disinterestedness and piety. But power is a 
dangerous possession, especially in the hands of those who have no 
right to it, and by such men, almost uniformly abused. We are, 
therefore, glad to hear the alarm sounded, and especially, glad that it 
was first sounded in their own camp. Little was known or suspected 
of the Methodist hierarchy, till a secession had taken place from their 
own body, not on account of difference in doctrine, but because the 
seceders believed the ecclesiastical constitution of the Episcopal Meth- 
odists irrational, unscriptural, and wncongenial to the spirit of our re- 
publican institutions. Their first church was organized at Baltimore, 
in 1827. ‘They have now in their connexion about one hundred itin- 
erant preachers. Besides the associated societies to which these min- 
ister, there are, in different parts of the country, many independent 
societies, which retain the rites and doctrines of the Methodists, but 
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have seceded from them on account of their form of government. 
There are two societies of these Protestant Methodists, (as they call 
themselves,) in this city; one worshiping in the Hancock school- 
house,—the other in the western part of the city, consisting chiefly 
of colored people. 

We have not yet mentioned the pamphlet at the head of this article, 
because we wanted to discuss the subject, and had but little to say of 
the merits or demerits of the book. Its style is vehement and rather 
vulgar. Its object is to inflame the public mind against the Episcopal 
Methodist Church, and it is well adapted to that end. It is one of 
that kind of pamphlets that obtain extensive circulation in the Middle 
and Western States, by means of tin and other pedlars; and we doubt 
not, that it will be read with avidity. Its anonymous author handles 
metaphors without gloves, as our readers will perceive by his eccentric, 
mock-heroic concluding paragraph, with which we will conclude our 
article. 

“ Fellow-citizens,—whether Catholics, Episcopalians, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Methodists, Quakers, or of any other sect or denomination, no matter by what 
name you are known, other than that of citizens of Republican America,—behold 
in our land a monster of less than seventy years growth, with six bishops for its 
head, with upwards of two thousand traveling preachers as its arms, five hundred 
thousand communicants for its body, thirty-six thousand annual increase as its 
legs, and an influence over three millions as its feet, Jesuitically stalking abroad 
over our land, and undermining, by an union of temporal and spiritual, civil and 
ecclesiastical power, the grand corner-stone of our civil and religious liberties ; 
benighting the intellectual faculties of man with a cloud of superstition, seven 
fold more dense than that, which, during the dark ages, benighted Europe. 
Again, we say, fellow-citizens, of whatever denomination ye may be, behold this 
monster, with a power fast approaching that which once enabled ministers and 
preachers to sway, with an unparalleled despotic power, every sceptre in Europe 
—unite without distinction, and with an iron grasp, seize it, ere it entombs your 
liberties, and offer it a sacritice at the shrine of your sovereignty.”’ 


A Lecture before the Boston Young Men’s Society, on the subject of 
Lotteries. By George William Gordon. 


To this lecture of forty pages is added an appendix of an equal 
number. ‘The whole matter is composed chiefly of facts and specula- 
tions tending to show the baneful effects of lotteries, whether consid- 
ered in relation to society or to individuals. We profess to be among 
the number of those who consider lotteries as great evils, and we are 
grateful to Mr. Gordan for his labors. 















THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR. 

On the 6th of June, the President of 
the United States left Washington, on 
a long-contemplated visit to the North- 
ern and astern States. He was ac- 
companied by Mr. M‘Lane, Secretary 
of State, Mr. Cass, Secretary of War, 
and Major Donaldson, his private Sec- 
retary. 

At half past 12 on the same day, a 
committee of citizens of Baltimore, ac- 
companied the members of the city 
council, officers of the army and navy, 
and others invited on the occasion, to 
the number in all of 150 to 200, pro- 
ceeded in atrain of carriages. for the 
purpose of meeting the President at the 
intersection of the Rail-Road and Wash- 
ington Turnpike, about six and a half 
miles from the city. Soon after the 
train had been arranged for the return, 
the President approached, On alight- 
ing, he was received by General Smith, 
chairman of the committee. While 
salutations were interchanging between 
the parties, the train was thrown back 
until the centre car, which had been 
specially set apart for the President's 
accommodation, was brought in front of 
the place where he stood. As soon as 
all were seated, the locomotive was 
again put in motion, and in about thirty 
minutes the long train was conveyed to 
the “ Three Tuns.”’ On leaving the 
rail-road carriage, the President took 
his seat in an open barouche, with 
General Smith and James H. MeCul- 
loh, Esq. His suite followed in another 
barouche, and the gentlemen of the 
committee came after in carriages. He 
passed to the lodgings prepared for his 
reception at the Baltimore House, where 
he was duly received and welcomed by 
the Mayor of the city, and the com- 
mittee deputed to perform that duty on 
behalf of the citizens. 

The next day was spent in giving and 
receiving visits among the citizens. 

On the 8th, the President left Balti- 
more in the steam-boat Kentucky, and 
proceeded with a numerous escort of 
citizens, for Philadelphia. On his pas- 
sage, he stopped about twenty minutes 
at Chesapeake city, while the barges 
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were preparing to proceed through the 
canal. At Delaware city, the Presi- 
dent and suite were received into the 
steam-boat Ohio, and at New-Castle 
they disembarked with military salutes, 
where the President was received by 
Governor Bennett, of the state of Dela- 
ware, and committees and delegates 
from Wilmington and all the towns in 
the vicinity. Again they embarked 
amid the salutes of the guns. About 
five o'clock, the President landed at 
the Navy Yard, below Philadelphia, 
under a national salute, and was cheer- 
ed with the oft-repeated plaudits of the 
people. He proceeded along the defile 
prepared, escorted by Commodore Bar- 
ron and Mr. Horn, followed by the 
marshals, by the committee of sixty, 
with their appropriate badges, and the 
other committees also with their dis- 
tinctive emblems. Before he left the 
Navy-Yard, he was received into an 
open barouche, and was accompanied by 
Messrs. Horn, Worrell, and Wager. 
The density and anxiety of the crowd 
assembled at the gate, with the number 
requesting to shake hands with the 
General, prevented, for a considerable 
period, the President's egress. He was 
then preceded by the military escort, 
and followed by the committees in car- 
riages, to the City Hotel. Every part 
through which he rode was filled with 
immense crowds of spectators, and 
every house, from which a view might 
be taken, was filled to excess by the 
most respectable ladies and gentlemen. 
His onward progress was marked by 
the repeated congratulations of the citi- 
zens. 

A more formal reception took place 
at Philadelphia on Monday, the 10th. 
From ) to 12 o'clock, the President re- 
mained at the State House, to receive 
the compliments of his fellow-citizens. 
At 12 he proceeded, on horseback, to 
Arch-street. where he reviewed the 
military, which was assembled in great 
numbers. During his stay in Philadel- 
phia, he visited Fair Mount. 

On the morning of the 11th. after re- 
ceiving at his lodgings the visits of an 
immense crowd of visiters of all ages, 















ladies and gentlemen, he took his de- 
parture, accompanied by an immense 
concourse of his fellow-citizens. He 
embarked on board the steam-boat Phil- 
adélphia, which moved off from the 
wharf, under a salute of twenty-one 


guns. The President stopped for about 
twenty minutes at Burlington, and 


thence crossed over to Bristol. where 
he took a short excursion through the 
town; then returned on board the boat, 
and proceeded to Bordentown. After 
a short delay in this place, he next pro- 
ceeded to Lamberton, where he took 
carriage for Trenton. Here he dined, 
and soon after passed on to Princeton, 
where he spent the night. The next 
morning he proceeded ina carriage to 
New-Brunswick, where the steam-boat 
New-York was in readiness to convey 
him to Perth Amboy. 

At Amboy, which the President 
reached at one o'clock, he was met by 
the steam-boat North-America, having 
on board the members of the Common 
Council of New-York, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Ward 
and Military Committees, Revolution- 
ary Soldiers, Delegations from Rhode- 
Island, Connecticut, &c. United States 
and State Senators, and Members of 
Congress and Assembly, Foreign Min- 
isters and Consuls, officers of the Army 
and Navy, and invited guests—making 
altogether a company of about five 
hundred. 

Having spent half an hour at Am- 
boy, he went on board the North- 
America, and was received with proper 
honors by the company, with whom he 
dined. 

On passing the Narrows, salutes 
were fired from forts Hamilton and 
Lafayette. After lying too a few min- 
utes opposite these forts, the boat cross- 
ed over to the Staten Island shore, and 
passed through the shipping at the 
quarantine, all of which were decorated 
with flags. Salutes were fired by ves- 
sels of various nations ; three steamers, 
elegantly decorated, and crowded with 
passengers, attended the North-Ameri- 
ca, and, on approaching the city, nume- 
rous steam and sail-boats were plying 
about the river, which, with the crowds 
of men and women in the Castle and 
tattery, and on the house-tops in the 
neighborhood, gave to the whole scene 
a magnificent effect. 

On entering Castle Garden, the Presi- 
dent was escorted to the Saloon, where 
he was received by the Hon. Gideon 
Lee, mayor of the city, who delivered 
a neat and appropriate address, to which 
the President made a suitable reply. 
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He was then escorted to the Battery, 
where the military were drawn up to 
receive him. He was thence escorted 
to the City Hall, where Governor Mar- 
cy was in waiting, attended by his suite 
in military costume. Attended by the 
Governor and Major-General Morton, 
and other military officers, the President 
moved down to the front of the esplan- 
ade to review the troops. There were 
between two and three thousand under 
arms. Soon after the close of the re- 
view, the President entered a barouche 
with the Vice-President and Governor, 
and was escorted to the splendid apart- 
ments which had been prepared for 
hin at the American Hotel 

Thursday and Friday, the 13th and 
14th, were spent in New-York and the 
vicinity. At the Governor's room, in 
the city-hall. the President received the 
visits of the ladies from 11 o'clock to 1. 
He afterwards visited the Navy Yard, 
Merchants’ Exchange, Castle Garden, 
Newark, Jersey city, &c. On Saturday 
morning, at 5 o'clock, the President, 
accompanied by the Vice-President, 
Messrs. M‘Lane, Cass, and Woodbury, 
Major Donaldson, and General Earl, 
were escorted to the foot of Beekman- 
street, where they embarked on board 
the steam-boat Splendid, for New- 
Haven. 

At the moment when the steam-boat 
got under way, the whole escort and 
the citizens present waved their hats 
and rent the air with cheers. The 
President, standing in the stern of the 
boat, continued to bow and wave his 
hat, till the boat cleared the harbor. 
Commodore Chauncy was present in a 
fully manned long-boat, and was towed 
by the Splendid till she reached the 
Navy Yard. At this place the yards of 
the Franklin 74 were manned, and the 
air again rang with loud and repeated 
huzzas. A grand national salute from 
the Franklin closed the scene. 

The steam-boat, with its passengers, 
arrived at New-Haven, about three, P. 
M. A detachment of artillery saluted 
his entrance into the harbor. On reach- 
ing the landing-place, he was escorted 
by the military to the State House, 
where he was received by Governor 
Edwards, and the municipal authorities 
of New-Haven, and welcomed to Con- 
necticut. The Governor, after an ap- 
propriate address, conferred upon him 
the freedom of the state. The Presi- 
dent was then conducted to the Repre- 
sentatives’ Chamber, where the ladies 
had assembled to greet his arrival. 
After reviewing the troops on the 
Green, he proceeded to his apartments 
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at the Tontine Hotel. Subsequently 
he was waited upon by the students of 
Yale College, who formed in double 
line for his examination. On Sunday 
morning the President attended relig- 
ious service at Trinity Church—in the 
afternoon at the North Presbyterian 
Church, and at the Methodist Church. 

Leaving New-Haven, on Monday 
morning, in company with Governor 
Edwards, and other public men, the 
President was met at Berlin, by the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Coun- 
cil of Hartford, and by them conducted 
to the city, and through the principal 
streets to the apartments prepared for 
him at the City Hotel. He reviewed 
a portion of the militia, and received 
the congratulations of the ladies of the 
city, at the city hall. The reverend 
clergy waited upon him at his lodgings. 
He afterwards visited the Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb. 

The President left Hartford on Tues- 
day morning ina steam-boat, and reach- 
ed Norwich in the afternoon, between 
two and three o'clock, accompanied by 
the Governor of Connecticut and sey- 
eral other gentlemen. At this place, he 
laid the corner-stone of a monument to 
Uncas, the celebrated Indian Chief, and 
a short address was delivered on the 
occasion by the Secretary of War. 
From Norwich he proceeded to New- 
London, and arrived a little before &, 
P. M. where he was received with hos- 
pitalities similar to those of other cities. 
He arrived at Newport on Wednesday, 
from New-London, in the steam-boat 
Boston, and was saluted from fort Wol- 
cott, and the revenue cutters, lying in 
the harbor. The shipping was decorat- 
ed with flags. The Boston stopped ‘in 
the middle of the inner harbor, and the 
President and his suite (consisting of the 
Vice-President, the Secretaries of War 
and the Navy, Major Donelson, Col. 
Earl, Gov. Cass, and Mr. Poinsett) em- 
barked on board the Rush Light, and 
were conveyed to town, where a pro- 
cession was formed, escorted by a mili- 
tary company, to the apartinents pro- 
vided for them. At 1 o'clock they 
embarked on board the Rush Light. and 
visited the fortifications in progress on 
the Neck. 

At nine o'clock on Thursday morn- 
ing the President arrived at Providence 
in the Boston, from Newport, having 
touched on his way at Warren and 
Bristol. He landed under a salute of 
cannon and the ringing of bells, and was 
received with many marks of respect. 
He visited the public institutions, and 
received the visits of all the principal 
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citizens. The venerable Moses Brown 
called upon the President, at his lodg- 
ings, and was ushered into a parlor on 
the lower floor. The President came 
down to receive him, and was address- 
ed as fellows : “ Friend Jackson, having 
been acquainted with thy predecessors, 
I thought I would call upon thee.” 'To 
which the President replied, that “he 
was happy to meet a man so venerable 
in years, in the possession of all his 
faculties, and hoped that God would 
continue to bless him.’ Mr. Brown 
expressed a desire that he might visit 
the Friends’ School, before he should 
leave the city, which he accordingly 
did in the afternoon, where he again 
met the venerable patriarch, whom on 
taking Jeave, he addressed in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘* Mr. Brown, I have ex- 
amined your Institution, and find no 
imperfection in it—God bless you, sir.” 
To which the sage of almost a century, 
replied, “I wish thee a safe return to 
thy home—the Lord bless thee.”’ 

On Friday morning the journey be- 
gan for Boston. At the line, which 
separates the states of Massachusetts 
and Rhode-Island, he was met by Colo- 
nels Quincey and Washburn, aids to his 
Excellency Governor Lincoln, and wel- 
comed to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. At Dedham, he was received 
by a large body of the citizens, and wel- 
comed in their behalf by Hon. James 
Richardson, in a handsome address, to 
which he made an appropriate reply. 
After reviewing Col. Eaton's regiment 
of militia, he was conducted to the Nor- 
folk Hotel, where a dinner was provid- 
ed. Leaving Dedham, he arrived at 
Roxbury at 2 o’clock, P. M. and was re- 
ceived at the Common with civil and 
military honors, beneath a richly deco- 
rated arch which had been erected for 
the occasion. He was here addressed 
by Jonathan Dorr, Esq. in behalf of the 
Selectmen and a Committee of the 
town. In front of the Norfolk House, 
he reviewed a battalion of artillery and 
light infantry, under the command of 
General Bradley. At the Norfolk 
House, he received the congratulations 
of a large number of the ladies and 
gentlemen of Roxbury, and partook of 
a collation in an apartment richly orna- 
mented with flowers. 

At 4 o'clock, the President reached 
the boundary of the city of Boston, 
where he was met by the members of 
the city government, and welcomed, by 
his Honor the Mayor, in a short but 
pertinent address. He took a seat by 
the side of the Mayor in an open ba- 
rouche, drawn by four elegant gray 
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horses, and was escorted through the 
principal streets to the lodgings provid- 
ed for him atthe Tremont House. The 
procession was splendid. The light 
infantry companies were full, and the 
cavalcade of citizens, both in carriages 
and on horseback, was unexpectedly 
numerous. The sidewalks of the streets 
were thronged with spectators. The 
windows, every where on the route, 
were filled with ladies and children. 
The President rode uncovered,-—al- 
though there was a slight sprinkling of 
rain,—and, with eloquent though silent 
esture, responded to the graceful wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs by ladies at the 
windows, and the acclamations which 
occasionally saluted him from the mul- 
titude below. 

On Saturday morning, at nine o'clock, 
the President, accompanied by the Vice- 
President, the Secretaries of War and 
the Navy, and the City authorities, was 
escorted from his residence at the Tre- 
mont House by the Independent Ca- 
dets, under the command of Colonel 
Fessenden, to Faneuil Hall, where he 
received the congratulations of a large 
number of citizens. On _ returning 
thence, a procession was formed, which 
moved under the escort of the same 
fine corps, to the State House. The 


President was there received by the 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor, 
the Council, and many members of the 
Legislature, together with a number of 


civil, military, and naval officers, and 
was addressed by the Governor, in a 
brief, but very happy and impressive 
manner. His reply was short but ap- 
propriate. After many citizens had 
been presented to him, he partook of a 
collation, which had been provided 
with much taste and elegance in the 
Senate chamber. Inthe afternoon, the 
Boston brigade, under the command of 
Brigadier-General Tyler, was reviewed 
by the President upon the Common. 

he weather was at this time delight- 
ful, and an immense concourse were 
assembled to witness the parade, in the 
mall, and on the balconies and roofs of 
the houses in the neighborhood. After 
passing in review along the line, and 
receiving the marching salute of the 
brigade, which was repeated, at the 
special request of the President, who 
expressed the greatest gratification at 
their appearance and manauvres, he 
rode along the line of citizens, receiving 
their civilities, and acknowledging 
them in a graceful and respectful man- 
ner. 

On Sunday, the President, on the in- 
vitation of Lieutenant-Governor Arm 
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strong, attended religious services at 
the Old South Church. Owing to in- 
disposition arising from fatigue, and in- 
clement weather, he was unable to at- 
tend the ceremonies at the Navy Yard 
on Monday, (when the frigate Consti- 
tution was received into the Dry Dock) 
or to leave his rooms on Tuesday. 

On the President's arrival in Boston, 
the Corporation of Harvard University, 
through President Quincy, invited him 
to visit the institution. The invitation 
was accepted. It has been the custom, 
on the occasion of a visit to the Univer- 
sity from a President of the United 
States, to confer upon him publicly the 
Honorary Degree of LL. D. <Accord- 
ingly, as soon as it was understood that 
President Jackson would visit the Uni- 
versity, the Corporation voted him this 
academical degree, and the vote was, 
at an extraordinary meeting of the 
Board of Overseers, confirmed. 

On Wednesday morning, therefore, 
according to previous notice, the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and their usual 
suite, attended by the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, and his suite, visited 
Cambridge. About 10 o'clock, the Pres- 
ident and Corporation of the University 
met the President of the United States on 
the steps of University Hall, and con- 
ducted him to the Corporation’s room, 
where the Overseers and Professors of 
the Institution were assembled to re- 
ceive him. A procession was then 
formed to the adjoining Chapel, the gal- 
leries of which were filled with ladies, 
and the floor by the Students of the 
University, and others. The ceremonies 
at the Chapel commenced with the fol- 
lowing Address from the President of 
the University to the President of the 
United States :— 


The President and Fellows of Harvard Uni- 
versity welcome the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation to this ancient seat of learning. They 
are happy in the opportunity to receive within 
these walls one, whom it has pleased the people 
of the United States so highly and so frequently 
to honor—w hose name is destined to fill so wide 
a space in the civil history of our country ; and 
whose fame is so intimately blended with its 
niilitary glories. 

It is auspicious to the cause of science, when 
men in elevated stations, or those who are emi- 
nent for talents, or virtue, or influence, conde 
scend to evince an interest in seats of learning. 
Our youth cannot fail to derive encouragement, 
and our academic authorities strength and sup- 
port from all such evidences of countenance, 
sympathy, and respect. 

The institution which you now honor by your 
presence was founded nearly two centuries ago, 
by our pilgrim fathers, amid sorrow, and suffer 
ing, and danger. In every successive period of 
our country’s history, it has been a cherished 
object of public bounty and private munificence. 
In every period, it has amply reciprocated and 
remunerated that patronage, by the happy influ 
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ences it has uniformly shed on the literary, 
moral, and religious character of the community. 

It is our happiness ou this occasion to be ena- 
bled to state that the great objects which the 
founders of this institution proposed to them- 
selves by its first establishment, continue to be 
pursued with a zeal and fidelity, proportionate 
to their importance, and to the increasing wants 
and requisitions of an inquisitive and intellectual 
age. 

The great faculties of an University,—Theol 
ogy, Law, Medicine, and the Arts, are well en- 
dowed and satisfactorily sustained. Suitable 
means and opportunities are afforded for the 
successful cultivation of all the branches of lit- 
erature andscience. No important facilities are 
wanting to excite, assist and encourage those 
ingenuous youths, who enter upon an academic 
course, with true views of the dignity of their 
nature, and with a just sense of their obligations 
to themselves and their country. 

In attending to general education, the great 
principles, on Which the strength and duration 
of our peculiar forms of governinent depend, 
are diligently sought and carefully inculeated ; 
whatever is exclusively local, geographical or 
sectional, either in feeling or character, or of a 
party aspect, is repressed, and seduously discoun- 
tenanced. Our youth are taught to look up to 
the national constitution with affection and rev- 
erence, and to regard the union of these states 
as the only efficient guarantee for the contin- 
uance of our peace, our prosperity, and our 
fepublican institutions. 

In presenting to you the youths now assem- 
bled within these walls, it is a great gratification 
that we are justified in speaking of them as 
worthy of the distinguished privileges they here 
enjoy ; and as well performing the duties of 
their station, and giving substantial pledges of 
future usefulness and success. 

May these anticipations be realized! may 
their names be hereafter enrolled by their 
country among its distinguished benefactors! 
In their respective spheres of action may they 
become instruments of its prosperity,—orna- 
ments of its glory,—and pillars of its strength! 

Permit us, sir, on this occasion, to congratu- 
late you on the happy auspices under which 
your second term of administration has com- 
menced,—on the disappearance of those clouds 
which of late hung so heavily over the prospects 
of our Union, and which your firmness and pru 
dence contributed so largely to dissipate. 

Our best wishes and prayers will accompany 
you in the fulfilment of the remaining duties 
of your exalted station. May it be your happi 
Ress to Witness the uninterrupted felicity and 
advancing prosperity of your country,—the con- 
tinuance of its union,—the increasing attach- 
ment to its constitution, and the brightening 
and strengthening of the chain of friendship be- 
tween the states! 

May it be ours to co-operate in this work of 
patriotism, by annually transmitting to the offices 
and business of manhood, well-educated youths, 
capable of being useful to their country in all its 
exigences,—qualitied to assist in its councils, to 
lead in its defence, and adequate to all the du 
ties and energies which will be claimed of them 
by its unparalleled destinies ! 


To this address the President of the 
United States returned a short reply. 
The address was followed by a Saluta- 
tory Oration in Latin by a member of 
the senior class. The degree was then 
presented by President Quincy, in the 
usual form, and the reasons for giving 
it assigned inthe Latin language. The 
exercises being finished, the President 
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was escorted by the Students of the 
University to the Library, and thence 
to President Quincy’s house, where he 
was introduced to the Students and 
Faculty of the University. 

From Cambridge, the President pro- 
ceeded to Charlestown, which he enter- 
ed under a military escort. On arriv- 
ing in the vicinity of the Bunker-Hill 
Monument, he was addressed by Hon. 
Edward Everett, in behalf of the cit- 
izens of Charlestown, and was present- 
ed with a box, made of the timber of 
the frigate Constitution, and containing 
balls found on Bunker-Hill, and on the 
battle-field of New-Orleans. The fol- 
lowing inscription was engraved ona 
silver plate on the box containing the 
balls :—** These now harmless memori- 
als of the 17th June, 1775, and the 8th 
of January, 1815, were presented to 
General Andrew Jackson, President of 
the United States, by the citizens of 
Charlestown, on the 24th June, 1833, 
on his visit to Bunker-Hill.” 


The following is the Address of Mr. 
Everett :-— 


Mr. Prestpent:—lI have been directed, by 
the Committee of Arrangements, on behalf of 
themselves, of their fellow-citizens, and of the 
vast multitude here assembled, to bid you wel- 
come to the ancient town of Charlestown, and 
its famous heights. 

The inhabitants of a small and frugal com- 
munity, we cannot, like our brethren of the 
metropolis and of the other great cities, through 
which you have passed, receive you in splendid 
mansions and halls of state ; but here, Sir, upon 
the precious soil once moistened with the best 
blood of New-England ; with nothing above us 
but the arch of heaven, we tender you the 
united, respectful, and cordial salutations of our 
ancient town, 

There are any interesting historical recollee- 
tions, connected with this immediate neighbor- 
hood, which I will not take up your time in 
recounting. I will only say that on yonder gen- 
tle elevation, the first company of the settlers of 
this Commonwealth, a little more than two cen- 
turies ago, laid the foundations of the ancient 
colony of Massachusetts :—and upon the hillon 
Which we are now assembled,—upon the very 
spot, on which we stand,—on the 17th of June, 

775,—beneath the thunder of the batteries from 
the opposite heights of Boston, from the vessels 
of war on the bay beneath us, and frem the 
head of the columns of the advancing army of 
five thousand chosen British troops ;—( while 
the entire town of Charlestown was wrapped 
in flames, and every steeple, roof, and hill-top of 
the surrounding country was crowded with 
anxious spectators of the dreadful drama,)— 
Prescott, Putman, Stark, and their gallant asso- 
ciates bravely fought, and Warren, with his 
heroic comrades, nobly fell, in the cause of 
American Independence. You, Mr. Secretary 
Cass, may well cherish the memory of that day, 
for your father bore his share in its perils and its 
glory. Stark’s regiment, where he fought, was 
stationed not very far from the spot where you 
stand, 

We bid you, Mr. President, who like those 
our fathers, have exposed your life in the cause 
of your country, and more favored than they, 








have been permitted to enjoy the fruit of your 
toils and dangers,—we bid you welcome to the 
precious spot. Most of those, who have preced- 

ed you in the chief magistracy,—Washington, 

Adams, Monroe, and your immediate predeces- 

sor, have trod it before you ;—and but a few 

years since, the Nation’s Guest, the great and 

good Latayette, made his pilgrimage also to the 

same venerable precincts. To you, Sir, who, 

under Providence, conducted the banners of the 

country to victory, in the last great struggle of 

the American arms, it must be peculiarly grate- 

ful to stand upon the spot, immortalized as the 

scene of the first momentous conflict. 

We have thought it might not be unwelcome 
to you, to possess some joint memorial of these 
two eventful days, and such an one I now hold 
in my hands ;—a grape-shot dug up from the sod 
beneath our feet, and a cannon-bal) from the bat- 
tle-field of New-Orleans, brought from the en 
closure, within which your head-quarters were 
established. They are preserved in one casket ; 
and on behalf of the citizens of Charlestown, 
I now present them to you, in the hope that 
they will perpetuate, in your mind, an accepta 
ble association of the 17th of June, 1775, and the 
8th of January, 1815 ;—the dates of the first and 
last great battles fought under the American 
standard. 

To designate, in all coming time, the place of 
the first of these eventful contests, the gratitude 
of this generation is rearing a majestic monu 
ment on the sacred spot. We invite you, Sir, 
toascend it, and to behold from its elevation a 
lovely scene of town and country ;—a specimen 
not unfavorable of this portion of the great 
republic, whose interests have been confided to 
your care, as ehief magistrate of the United 
States. We rejoice that you have taken an op- 
portunity of acquiring a personal knowledge of 
its character. Less fertile than some other per- 
tions of the Union, its wealth is in its popula- 
tion, its institutions, its pursuits, its schools 
and its churches. We doubt not you will find, 
in your extensive journey, that the great springs 
of its prosperity are in harmony with the in 
terests and welfare of every other part of our 
common country. 

The spot on which we are gathered, is not the 
place for adulation. Standing over the ashes of 
men, who died for liberty, we can speak no 
language but that of freemen. In an address to 
the Chief Magistrate of the United States, there 

is no room for one word of compliment or flat- 
tery. But with grateful remembrance of your 
services to the country ;—with becoming respect 
for your station, the most exalted on earth ;— 
and with unanimous approbation of the firm, 
resolute, and patriotic stand which you assum- 
ed, in the late alarming crisis of affairs, in order 
to preserve that happy union under one consti- 
tutional head,—for the establishment of which 
those streets were wrapped in fire, and this hill 
was drenched in blood ;—with one heart and 
one voice ;—we bid you welcome to Bunker- 
Hint. 





To the foregoing Address the Presi- 
dent made the following Reply :— 

Sir—For the kind reception you have given 
me, in behalf of the citizens of Charlestown, 
and for the friendly sentiments expressed on 
this occasion, [ return you my sincere thanks. 


It is one of the most gratifying incidents of 


my life, to meet my fellow-citizens upon Bun 
ker-Hill, at the base of that Monument, which 
their patriotism is erecting ; and upon the sacred 
spot hallowed by so many interesting recollec 
tions :—A spot rich in the various national ob 
jects which it presents to view, and richer still 
in the associations, moral and historical, which 
belong to it. 
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_The earlier incidents of the revolution ;—the 
high-toned patriotic declarations ;—the stern de- 
termination to meet the coming events, and the 
Vigorous preparations to resist them success- 
fully ;—the great battle which opened the revo- 
lutionary contest, whose full results upon hu- 
man institutions are yet to be disclosed, and in 
which,—if your sacred Mount was lost, and if 
your devoted town was consumed —imperisha- 
ble glory was acquired ;—the services, the sac 
rifices, and the sufferings of this generous and 
enlightened state, and the memory of the re- 
nowned men she has furnished forthe field and 
the cabinet ; all these recollections crowd upon 
the mind, and render this one of the high places, 
Where the American citizen will ever repair, to 
contemplate the past and indulge in the antici- 
pation of the future. 

And when to all these are added your moral, 
social, literary, and religious institutions,—your 
happy equality of condition,—your charitable es- 
tablishments,—your foundations for education, 
—the general diffusion of knowledge,—your in- 
dustry and enterprise ;—and when we reflect 
that most of this is common to the New- England 
States, vou may well be proud of your native 
land, and our country may well be proud of 
New- England. 

I have seen much to admire and emulate,— 
nothing to excite regret ;—and if my journey be 
atiended with no other result to myself, | shall 
feel amply repaid, by wilnessing this fair pros- 
pect of human comfort; and by finding, that, 
however high I had rated the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the eastern portion of the 
Union, I had yet to learn, that I had not done 
it justice. [do not speak of the personal kind 
ness [ have met with: IL cannot, But the im- 
pression is on my heart; it will only leave me 
when life departs, 

I accept with gratitude the interesting relics 
you have presented tome. Tam sure I speak 
the sentiments of my fellow-soldiers upon the 
plains of New-Orleans, when I say, that to be 
associated with the memory of that band of 
patriots, who fought with Warren, when he 
sealed his principles with his life, is the highest 
meed of praise, which our country could bestow. 
I am sensible that we owe it to a too partial es- 
timate of our services. It was my good fortune, 
on that eventful day, to lead an army composed 
of American citizens, appreciating the value of 
the prize they contended for, and determined 
upon exertions proportioned to its magnitude ;— 
and it was theirs to expel a superior force, and 
to preserve an important section of the Union. 

Accept, Sir, for yourself, my acknowledge- 
ments for your personal kindness. 

From Charlestown, the President 
proceeded towards Lynn and Marble- 
head. He was escorted into Lynn, by 
three Independent Companies, and an 
elegant collation was provided for him. 
On the common, a decorated arch was 
erected, after passing which, the pupils 
of the several schools, to the number of 
500, appeared inview. At the entrance 
of Marblehead, arches were erected 
over the street through which he passed, 
and a large cavalcade accompanied him 
through the town. A collation was 
provided, and various other demonstra- 
tions of respect and hospitality were 
exhibited. At the Salem line, the ar- 
rival of the cavalcade was announced 
by a salute of artillery. He was ad- 
dressed by Nathaniel Frothingham 
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Esq. chairman of the Selectmen, and 
welcomed to the town in an appropriate 
manner. His reply was very brief, and 
the manner of its delivery indicated 
extreme feebleness of body. Having 
been landed at his quarters, he appeared 
for a few minutes at the piazza, wrapped 
in his cloak, and, with every indication 
of exhaustion and indisposition, waved 
his hat gracefully to the crowd. He 
then retired, and it was announced by 
the Chief Marshal, that he would not 
make his appearance again, or receive 
any visits during the day. He visited 
the East-India Museum the next morn- 
ing, and soon after departed for Lowell, 
passing through Andover. 

The reception of the President at 
Lowell was magnificent. He approach- 
ed the place about three o'clock. The 
military escort was composed of a com- 
pany of artillery, a company of rifle- 
men, several companies of light in- 
fantry, and a procession of young fe- 
males employed in the factories. The 
number of women in this procession 
was from 3000 to 4000. All were neatly 
dressed in white, with sashes of differ- 
ent colors to designate the different 
manufacturing establishments, to which 
each respectively belonged. They 
were formed four deep. 
the procession gave occasion to a spec- 


tator to remark that there was a mile of 


girls. After the President and suite 
had arrived at the Merrimac Hotel, 
the whole procession passed in review 
before him. The manufacturing works 
had all been suspended during the day, 
and, at the request of the President, one 
of tue mills was put in operation, that 
he might witness the ingenuity of the 


machinery, and the immense power of 


the water-wheels. He appeared to be 
much engaged, and made such inquiries 
as evinced that he felt a deep interest 
in the establishments and the progress 
of the manufactures. He afterwards 
attended a public dinner at the Merri- 
mac Hotel, and proceeded to Concord, 
N. H. the next day. 

At Concord, the President was re- 
ceived by the state authorities, (the 
legislature being in session) and by the 
citizens, ina manner both grand and 
imposing. He was addressed by the 
chairman of the committee, and made 
a short reply. 

This northern tour was terminated at 
Concord. It was originally the inten- 
tion of the President to visit the states 
of Maine and Vermont; but ill health 
induced him to set out on his return 
to Washington, on Monday, the first 
day of July. He returned with great 


The length of 


jority. 
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speed, and, avoiding Boston and New- 
York, and making no stop in Philadel- 
phia or Baltimore, reached the Capitol 
on Thursday, the fourth. 


MAINE. 

Bowdoin College. President Allen 
has resumed the functions of his office 
in this institution. Some disapproba- 
tion was expressed, by a few of the stu- 
dents; but after the President had read 
the opinion of Judge Story, and made 
an address to the students, his return 
was greeted with an unanimous burst 
of applause. The opinion was deliver- 
ed at the session of the Circuit Court 
of the United States in Portland, in 
May last. The principles it embraces 
are highly important, and are discussed 
with the usual clearness and ability of 
the learned Judge. The ground of the 
action, which it decided, is an act of the 
legislature of Maine, passed in March, 
1x31, and acquiesced in by the Board of 
Overseers of the College in September 
following. The act provided that the 
office of the Presidents of all the Col- 
leges in the state should be vacated 
after the next commencement, and that, 
thereafter, two-thirds of each Board of 
the College—the trustees and the over- 
seers—should be necessary to re-elect a 
President. It also made the President 
removeable at the pleasure of the 
Boards. In September, the Boards pro- 
ceeded to an election, but were unable 
to make a choice by the required ma- 
The College has therefore re- 
mained without an acknowledged Pres- 
ident. This action was brought by 
President Allen against the Treasurer 
of the College, for his salary and per- 
quisites,—viz. one thousand dollars a 
year, and five dollars for all diplomas 
issued since September, 1831. On the 
first point, the Court decided that Pres- 
ident Allen could maintain the action 
against the Treasurer of the College 
for the fees received for degrees, be- 
cause by the charter, they were requir- 
ed to be paid to the Treasurer for the 
use of the President. But as to the sal- 
ary, it was held not to be maintainable. 
A verdict was accordingly entered for 
such a sum as should be found to be 
due by an auditor for fees received for 
degrees, 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

The Legislature closed its session on 
Saturday, July 6. The House of Rep- 
resentatives, by a vote of 109 to 86, re- 
fused to appropriate $10,000 towards 
the erection of an Insane Hospital. 
The resolution proposing this appro- 
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priation contained a condition, that 
$10,000 should be raised by subscrip- 
tion for the same purpose. A bill from 
the Senate, proposing to repeal the laws 
for the better observance of the Sabbath, 
was indefinitely postponed by the House 
by a vote of 121 to 56. Another bill 
from the Senate, for the repeal of the 
act allowing bounties for the destruc- 
tion of crows, wild-cats, &c. was post- 
poned until the next session of the Le- 
gislature. The resolution from the 
Senate, requiring that the sense of the 
people shall be taken at the annual 
meeting in March next on the expedi- 
ency of revising the constitution, was 
adopted by the House by a vote of 90 
to 53. 
Representatives on Public Lands, to 


whom were referred the resolutions of 


the Legislature of Massachusetts, in 
favor of a distribution of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands of the 
United States among the several states, 
reported that it is not expedient to 
legislate upon the subject. When the 
report was taken into consideration, 
Mr. Livermore moved to amend it by 
striking out the word not. On this 
question, an animated debate arose, 
which terminated in the rejection of the 
motion, and the adoption of the report 
by a vote of 150 to 51. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Commerce and Navigation. It is stat- 


ed by the Taunton Gazette, that the 
shipping of Massachusetts is more nu- 
merous than that of any state in the 
Union, and in the extent of its foreign 
commerce, it is second only to New- 


York. The value of imports into the 
state during the year ending September 
30th, 1832, was $18,118,900, of which 
$17,670,184 in value, were imported 
in American vessels. 
exports from the state inthe same year 
was $11,993,768, of which $4,656,635 
in value, was of domestic produce. 
The amount of shipping owned in the 
state, and employed in the foreign and 
coasting trade, and in the fisheries, on 
the last day of December, 1831, was 
342,676 19 tons—it being 4,837 72 tons 
greater than the amount owned and 
employed in the business in the state of 
New-York. The Fisheries were for- 
merly considered of greater importance 


than all the other maritime interests of 


Massachusetts. They are still impor- 
tant, and the state continues more ex- 
tensively engaged in them than all the 
other states in the Union. The ship- 
ping in this state employed in the Fish- 
eries on the last day of December, 1831, 


The committee of the House of 


The value of 


Isl 


amounted to 142,733 74 tons, of which 
69,055 51 tons were engaged in the 
Whale Fishery, 38,724 &&8 tons in the 
Cod Fishery, and 34,943 32 in the 
Mackerel Fishery. Of the shipping of 
Massachusetts, 17,659 tons belong to 
the district of Newburyport, 1,567 to 
Ipswich, 12,838 to Gloucester, 25,539 
to Salem, 6,914 to Marblehead, 138,174 
to Boston, 17,877 to Plymouth, 3,809 
to Dighton, 64,049 to New-Bedford, 
26,857 to Barnstable, 2,620 to Edgar- 
town, and 24,678 to Nantucket. 

Divinity School at Cambridge. The 
annual visitation of the Divinity School 
of Harvard College took place in the 
college chapel on the 17th of July. 
Tweive discourses were read by the 
same number of individuals, who com- 
posed the graduating class. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 

At the recent session of the Legisla- 
ture, a resolution was introduced into 
the House of Representatives, postpon- 
ing until the next session the further 
consideration of a memorial, which 
urged that the several Masonic Lodges 
may be cited to appear, to show cause 
why their charters should not be declar- 
ed to be forfeited, and ordering the me- 
morialists to cause notice of the pend- 
ing of the memorial to be given by the 
corporators, by publishing a copy of the 
resolution. It was proposed to amend 
this resolution by substituting another, 
to the effect, that the several Lodges be 
cited to appear at the next session, to 
show cause why their charters should 
not be withdrawn. The purpose of the 
amendment appeared to be, to prevent 
the order of notice from containing any 
reference to the memorial. The orig- 
inal resolution was adopted, the pee 
ment being rejected by a vote of 32 to 
15. The session of the General As- 
sembly terminated on Saturday, June 
29. A resolution, declaring the election 
of Mr. Robbins, as a Senator in Con- 
gress, null and void, was postponed 
until the next session. 


NEW-YORK. 

University of New-York. The corner- 
stone of this Institution was laid on the 
l6th of July, with appropriate ceremo- 
ny. The Officers and Students of the 
University, the President and Professors 
of Columbia College. the Clergy, May- 
or, Recorder, and City Authorities, 
Strangers, and a large assemblage of 
citizens formed in procession at the cen- 
tre of Washington Square, and marched 
to the site of the University, which 
fronts the square on its northeast cor- 
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ner. Having arrived at the spot hence- 
forth devoted to literature and science, 
the Rev. Dr. Milnor commenced the ex- 
ercises of the afternoon by a brief, but 
pertinent introductory address. He al- 
luded to the object which had called the 
assemblage together, and remarked that 
it was a ceremony sanctioned by usage, 
and suited to the importance of the in- 
stitution. It was for the purpose of 
laying the corner-stone of an edifice 
whose exterior should add to the archi- 
tectural beauty of the city, whilst the 
exercises within its walls, would, it 
was hoped, improve its moral and in- 
tellectual condition. It was founded in 
a catholic spirit and in conformity with 
the liberal views of the age. Various 
Christian denominations had united in 
its establishment, and it was intended to 
present the character of a Christian in- 
stitution, without inculcating the dis- 
tinctive tenets of any particular sect, 
and to prepare the student for useful- 
ness in the world, by enlightening the 
understanding, rather than by control- 
ing it. Dr. Milnor then invoked the 
blessing of Heaven upon the enterprize 
now undertaken. The Rey. Dr. Mat- 


thews, Chancellor of the University, ad- 
dressed the assembly, and presented a 
succinct history of its origin and pro- 
gress to the present period, and explain- 
ed, at some length, the particular ob- 
jects proposed in the plan of instruction 


to be adopted in it. A cardinal point 
would be to render education auxiliary 
to the practical pursuits of life, without 
falling below the standard, in literary 
and scientific attainments, of other in- 
stitutions of the country. The Chan- 
cellor then proceeded to perform the 
ceremony of laying the corner-stone, 
(in which were enclosed copies of the 
Scriptures, the character and statutes of 
the University, and several other publi- 
cations relative to the institution, and 
to the events of the day,) and concluded 
with the following words :— 

“With these hopes and prospects, in’ the 
name of The Most High God, The Father, The 
Son, and The Holy Ghost, from whom cometh 
down every good giftand every perfect gift, and 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning, do we now lay this Corner-Stone of the 
University of the City of New-York; and with 
the humble hope of his blessing and favor, we 
dedicate it— 

ky To THe Cause or Freevom—of Freedom, 
Civil, Intellectual, and Religious ; and to that 
high cause for which our fathers were first ex 
iles, and then warriors. May this institution 
furnish able and devoted sons, who will appre- 
ciate and maintain the privileges transmitted to 
them as their heritage and their birthright. We 
dedicate it, 

“To THE Cause or LettERs—or Screncer, 
anp OF Epucation:—the brightest earthly or 
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naments of a nation as free and happy as ours, 
and without which, freedom itself soon degen- 
erates into coarse licentiousness, and results in 
anarchy and every evil work. We dedicate it, 

“To tHe Cause oF Reticron—for without 
this, the tree of knowledge is severed from the 
tree of life ; but with it, Freedom and Knowl- 
edge alike become sanctioned into blessings 
that endure forever. 

** And firmly and permanently as we have 
now laid this corner-stone in its place, would 
we also lay this Institution deep in the affeec- 
tions and confidence of this community ; and 
commit it confidently to the care and patronage 
of Him who sees the end from the beginning, 
and in whom we trust, that after our names 
and memorials shall have passed away, this 
University will remain a pillar of light and 
glory to ourcity and our nation. Esto perpetua !”” 


The ceremonies were concluded with 
a prayer and benediction by the Rey. 
Mr. Cone. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Girar! College. On the fourth of 
July, the corner-stone of the Girard 
College at Philadelphia was laid with 
imposing ceremonies. An address was 
delivered by the Hon. John Sergeant, 
of which the following were the con- 
cluding sentences :— 


Inthe name of Stephen Girard, of the city of 
Philadelphia, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylva 
nia, merchant and mariner, We lay the foundation 
of this Girard College fur Orphans. We dedi 
cate it to the cause of CHaritry, which not only 
feeds and clothes the destitute, but wisely con- 
fers the greatest blessings on the greatest suffer- 
ers ; 

To the cause of Education, which gives to hu 
man life its chief value ; 

To the cause of Morals, without which, 
knowledge were worse than unavailing; and 
finally, 

‘To the cause of our Country, whose service is 
the noblest object to which knowledge and 
morals can be devoted. 

Long may this structure stand, in its majestic 
simplicity, the pride and admiration of our lat- 
est posterity : long may it continue to yield its 
annual harvest of educated and moral citizens 
to adorn and to defend our country. Long may 
each suceessive age enjoy its still increasing 
benefits, when time shall have filled its halls 
with the memory of the mighty dead who have 
been reared within them, and shed over its out 
ward beauty, the mellowing hues of a thousand 
years of renown. 


The college is located on a tract of 
land, containing forty-five acres, situat- 
ed on the Ridge Road, one and a quar- 
ter mile from the city. The estate was 
purchased from Mr. William Parker, by 
Mr. Girard, a short time before his 
death, for the purposes of the college. 
The College is located parallel with the 
city streets, fronting the south. The 
land at the base of the building is 26 
feet above the reservoir on Fair Mount 
The whole height of the edifice is 97 
feet, making the elevation of the roof 
123 feet above the said reservoir 
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NORTH-CAROLINA. 

The Internal Improvement Conven- 
tion of the state of North-Carolina met 
at Raleigh, on the 4th of July. The 
Hon. D. L. Swain, Governor of the 
state, was chosen President, aad two 
Secretaries were appointed. One hun- 
dred and eighteen delegates were pres- 
ent. A Committee, composed of one 
member from each county delegation, 
was appointed, to whom were referred 
all matters of inquiry, with instructions 
to make a general report. This com- 
mittee made a detailed report on Friday 
afternoon, which produced protracted 
discussion. After being modified in 
several particulars it was finally adopt- 
ed, on Saturday. Nearly the whole of 
the debate which occurred in the Con- 
vention, took place on a resolution 
reported by the Committee, which 
affirms “ that the true policy of the state 
requires that its funds should. in the 
first instance, be exclusively applied to 
providing the means of internal trans- 
portation, and in creating and improv- 
ing markets within her own limits.”’ 
The true point appears to have been 
whether the necessary improvements 
should not terminate at some point or 
points in North-Carolina, rather than be 
connected with improvements, in other 
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states on the north, south and west, 
which might lead the trade to Norfolk, 
or to Charleston, or down the western 
waters to New-Orleans. 

The resolutions finally adopted de- 
clare it expedient that “a liberal sys- 
tem of internal improvements should 
be immediately organized and vigor- 
ously prosecuted 5” 

‘| hat the General Assembly ought to 
provide “ by law or otherwise,” a fund 
for purposes of Internal Improvement ; 

That this fund ought to be applied, 
‘in the first instance, exclusirely”’ to 
creating and improving markets within 
the limits of the state ; 

That provision ought to be made by 
law, that the state shall subscribe for 
two-fifths of the stock of every company 
chartered for internal improvement ; 
and 

That every company so chartered, 
ought to have power to cross and inter- 
sect at pleasure, any work previously 
authorized or made. 

Committees of correspondence and 
to address the people of the state on 
the subject were appointed, and a me- 
morial was directed to be laid before the 
next legislature. A new convention 
was recommended, to be held in No- 
vember next, to deliberate farther. 


DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 
In New-York, on the evening of the first of 
June, OLIVER WOLCOTT, in the seventy 
fourth year of his age. The name of Oliver 
Wolcott, signed, by the father of him whose 
death is now commemorated, to the Declaration 
of Independence, is associated in our historical 
annals with nought but illustrious deeds. The 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, and 
who was afterwards made a Brigadier-General 
on the field of battle at Saratoga—and subse 
quently to the peace was long Governor of Con 
necticut—had in him who has now gone to join 
the heroic band of the revolution, a worthy son. 
While yet a boy, he marched as a volunteer in 
the hastily mustered forces that repelled the 
British marauders, who, during the revolution 
ary war, attacked Danbury in Connecticut, and 
burnt Norwalk. His mother, with Spartan he 
roism, buckled on his knapsack and placed the 
musket in his hands. His whole subsequent 
life proved that the virtues and patriotism of 
such parents were not degenerate in him. Ed- 
ucated for the bar, he had hardly entered upon 
his career when the discerning eye of Wash- 
ington selected him for Comptroller of the 
Treasury ; in which office he remained till Al- 
exander Hamilton retired from the post of Sec 
retary of the Treasury, When the same uner- 
ring judgement promoted the Comptroller to the 
head of the Department and made him Secre 
tary. This office Mr. Wolcott filled with un 
questioned ability and integrity during the resi 
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due of Gen. Washington’s administration, and 
the whole term of that of John Adams. He 
was one of the Circuit Judges appointed by Mr. 
Adams under the Judiciary act passed at the 
close of his administration, but which, ere it 
had well gone into effect, was repealed under 
Mr. Jefferson. Thus thrown out of public life, 
at the early age of forty, Mr. Wolcott removed 
to New-York in 1800, and commenced business 
asamerchant. He was soon atthe head of a 
flourishing house in the China trade, and was 
President of the Merchants’ Bank, and subse 
quently of the Bank of America. On the 
breaking out of the war with Great-Britain, in 
1X12, he closed his mercantile concerns, and, 
under the full conviction that the war was both 
just and politic, gave the whole support of his 
name, and means, and talents, to the adminis 
tration—differing therein from the political 
friends with whom he had always before acted. 
After the close of the war, Mr. Wolcott return- 
ed to his native village of Litchfield, in Connec 
ticut, occupying himself in the quiet cultivation 
of a farm, and the society of his books. He 
was soon called by the voice of his fellow-citi 
zens to preside over the state—as his father for 
many years had done before—and for ten suc 
cessive elections he was chosen Governor of 
Connecticut. 

At the close of this period he removed again 
to New-York, to be in the vicinity of his chil 
dren, who were settled there; and living in 
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great retirement and privacy, he there breathed 
his last. The character of Mr. Wolcott was 
strongly marked. Stern, inflexible and devot- 
ed, in all that duty, honor and patriotism en- 
joined, he was in private life of the utmost 
gentleness, kindness and simplicity. 

The body was removed to Litchfield, and de- 
posited in its final resting place, with the cus- 
tomary funeral obsequies. 


Our 


In Manchester, Vt. the Hon RICHARD 
SKINNER, aged 55 years. On the 10th of 
May, Judge Skinner had occasion to visit a 
neighboring town for the transaction of busi- 
ness. On that occasion he was accidentally 
thrown from his wagon, and received a severe 
wound on his head, and very serious injury in 
his side and other parts of his body. He was 
removed to his own residence on the Friday 
following, and died on the 23d, two weeks after 
the injury was received. He was born in 
Litchfield, Con. on the 30th of May, 1778. He 
was admitted to the Bar of Litchfield Co. in 
1800, and removed to Manchester the same 
year. In 1801 he received the office of States 
Attorney ; was appointed Judge of Probate in 
1809, and elected a member of Congress in 
1813. In the year 1816 he was appointed Asso 
ciate Judge of the Supreme Court in Vermont, 
and received the office of Chief Justice the year 
following. In 1818 he was a member of the 
State Legislature and Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. In 1820 he was chosen Govy- 
ernor, in which office he continued three years. 
He was re-appointed Chief Justice of the Su 
preme Court in 1824, and resigned in 1829. He 
was President of the North Western Branch of 
the American Education Society ; a Trustee of 
Middlebury College, and of the Burr Seminary. 
As an advocate, he was indefatigable in inves 
tigation, careful and thorough in his prepara- 
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tions, in argument ingenious and successful. 
As a Jurist, he was well versed in the princi- 
ples of law. Asa Judge, he was able, dignifi- 
ed, and impartial—correct and felicitous in the 
application of legal principles, and thorough 
and expeditious in the discharge of business, 
He made a public profession of religion in 1829, 
His views of Christian doctrine were clear and 
consistent, yet he was exceedingly distrustful 
of his own piety. When actively engaged in 
the duties of religion, his doubts seemed to be 
forgotten, and his heart kindled with free devo- 
tion. As a companion, Judge Skinner was 
communicative and agreeable ; as a husband, 
tender and affectionate ; as a father, mild and 
firm, uniform in the government of his family, 
commanding the affection and respect of all 
the members of his household. The various 
institutions with which he was connected will 
miss his counsel and co-operation; and the 
community at large will realize the loss of a 
distinguished and useful fellow-citizen. 


In Springfield, Ms. Major MOSES WHITE, 
of Lancaster, N. H. aged 77. He was an officer 
in the revolutionary army from its beginning, 
and sustained an honorable part in many ac- 
tions throughout the war. In private as well as 
public life, he was aman of firm and manly 
principle, and delicate and disinterested feeling, 
inspiring all his acquaintance with sentiments 
of respect and regard. After a life, useful and 
unstained, but bike those of some of his asso- 
ciates of the Revolution, darkened by much 
disappointment and sorrow, he rests from his 
labors. All who knew him, say, that an up- 
right and excellent man is gone from among 
them; and there are many who lament him 
more deeply as an affectionate father, and a 
wise, venerable, and most faithful friend. 


OUR FILE. 


We insert the following letter with perfect cheerfulness and good will, and also 
without any “ compunctious visitings of nature.”’ If the lady, who was the sub- 
ject of the criticism in our last number, together with the “ whole family, resided 


in England about seven years,’ as we are informed, during her childhood, it is 


not very remarkable that she should be supposed, by one who had no personal 
acquaintance, to be an English woman. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MAGAZINE. 


In the * Literary Notices” of the last (July) number of the New-Engltand Magazine, there isa 
mistake which requires to be rectified. It is there asserted that Miss Leslie, the author of ‘ Pen 
cil Sketches ; or Outlines of American Character and Manners,” is an ‘* Englishwoman,” and her 
book is reviewed as the production of one whose “ national prepossessions”? are English, and mo- 
tives in writing to give a representation of the prominent faults and follies of Americans, in order 
to * expose to ridicule or reprobation some particular custom, or class of people, or state of society.” 

Now this view of the book is entirely erroneous. Miss Leslic is an American, born in Phila 
delphia ; her parents and grand-parents were natives of Maryland ; it is nearly a century since her 
ancestors, by the father’s side, emigrated from Scotland to this country ; her maternal ancestors 
were Swedes, and she has not a drop of English blood in her veins. 

I am thus particular, because Miss Leslie, being in heart and mind, in feeling and principle, by 
birth and education, devotedly American, considers it no light accusation to be called an English- 
woman writing about America. Nor while we reflect that this impression, if suffered to remain on 
the public mind, would rank her with the Trollopes, and Fiddlers, and other British describers ot 
American manners, can we wonder at the mortification and regret she feels when introduced to 
her readers as an alien and a spy. 

Presuming that the editor of the New-England Magazine will be ready and willing to correct 
any erroneous impression his works may have disseminated, the above statement is respectfully 
submitted to him by \ FRIEND OF MISS LESLIE 


NEW-ENGLAND 











